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INTRODUCTION 


Since the pubilcation of Communist Review no. } 
the work of the International Buresu for the 
Revolutionary Party (iBRP} hes proceeded apace. 
In particular, the cowrades tn France have con- 
solfdated theaselves and taken up the task of 
publishing a regular journal which wit} ect as _ 


‘the mouthptece of our tendency fn France, Thus, 


Revue Conmuntste now serves as the Bureau's : 
polltical organ In France. while Communist Review 
In English rematas. as the iSRP’s International 
publtcetion. Practically this means that the 
French-pubtloation wlll appear moré often than -_ 
the contrat organ (3 times e year initially) 

and will contatn waterta!l which, although not 
untaportant Internationally, relates more directly 
to the theoretical and practical potitical 
prodiems posed by the French situation. 


However, the {BRP does not confine Its work to 
those areas where I+ already has 3 potitical 
presence but alms to promote discussion and clari- 
fication of the communist programe tnternation- 
ally as a step towards drawing Increasing numbers 
of revolutionartes Into a common political freme~ 
work with e unified political practice. Since 
the appearance of 1 we are pleased to have 
recetved correspondence from groups: In Mexico 
{Colectivo Comun!sta Alptreunl, Argentina 
tEnancipecton Obrera), and indla {Revoluttonary 
Protetertan Platform) as well as from Individuals 
Throughout the world. in keeping with our atm 
of publishtng eny correspondence which fay con- 
tribute to International political ctarlficatton 
we sre publishing the Theses we recelved from 
the Mexican comrades together with our reply. 

tn future we hope to be able to pubilsh political 
dlalogue with other groups aqd we welcome any 
comments (from organisations or Individuals) on 
this or any other aspect of the Bureau's work. 


in this edition we have also outlined what ve 
betleve is the Marxist perspective for the crisis 
ang class struggle and which defines the globat 
and historica! context In which eserging and 
existing revolutionery groups aust frame their 
activity. I+ Is In this overalt context that 
the Theses on the Miners Strike tn Britsin must 
also be situated. 


The articie on Sordigism and the Itallan Loft shoutd 
clear away any misconceptions about out tendency'’s 
view of the nature of the International class party 
we are seeking to create. Although much of this 
articte has walted more then 30 yeers to be trans- 
lated Info Engitsh, there wITl no longer be any 
Justification for Engitsh speakers tn the Inter- 
nations! proletarian camp equating our views on 
revolutionery organisation with the mechanical 
dogaatism of Bordigism. The accespanying article, ~ 
ortginally published bythe PCInt on the occasion |. 
of ‘the virtue! disintegration of the Imternetional 
Communist Party (Programa Comunista) tn 1982, 
clearly shows how a Marx!st understanding of the 
relationship between party and class avolds seeing 
the orgentsation's rote as the preserver of abstract 
communist principtes on the one hand or the simile 
talt~ender of the masses on the other. Only e 
dlatectical analysts can avold these twin pitfalls 
and create the theoretical and politics! basts 

for itnking up the communist advance guerd with 

the cest of the working class. [It Is from Just? 

such a basis thet the Bureau Intends to elaborate 
Its strategy and tactics for Intervention In the 
struggies which Ile ahead. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


OF THE BUREAU 


To all but the btInd [t ts clear that we are tiving 
{n a period of profound world economic erisis whose 
ettects are not ilmited to any single country stone. 
For over ten years - from the days when I+ was 
fashionable to reject the concept of economic 
crists as outmoded - revolutionaries have been 
‘ analysing the crists and situating ([t tn decadent 
capitalism's barbaric cycle of world war - recons— 
truction ~- crists - world war. The two groups 
who hetped to form the International Sureau [PCint 
and CWO) have followed Marx's method to show how, 
tn the age of Impertalism and the world economy, 
the taw of value still: operates, that the rise 
In the organic composition of capital and the sub- 
sequent tendency for the rate of profit to fail 
Is stlil at the root of 20th century capitailsm's 
world crisis, Just as It was the basis of the more 
timtted national crises of the 19th century. And 
just as in the 19th century capitaltsm's crises 
‘culminated In the devaluation of existing capital 
(through bankruptctes), allowing a new cycle of 
accumulation based on takeovers and mergers to 
begin, so the 20th century crises of world Im- 
ertattsm can only be resoived by a correspondingly 
more massive devatuation of existing capital at 
the level of the economic collapse of nation states. 
The economic function of world war Is precisely 
this. It ts Impertalism’s tnexorabie "solution” 
to the crisis of the world economy Just as In 1914 
and 1939. 


For revolutionary Marxists however, the economic 
crisis Is not onty the harbinger of war, It also 
provides the materlal bas!s for the development 
of 4 revolutionary response on the part of the 
Producers of surplus value - the International 
working class. Faced with ever-diminishing rates 
of return on capital Invested and the Increasing 
tnadequacy of the methods employed by the Imperfal- 
Ist metropotes to offset this decline by ralsing 
extra-profits from the peripheral areas (use of 
cheap labour, cheap raw materfals, monopoly price 
controls), the advanced capitals themselves are 
more and more forced to try and Increase compet{t— 
Tveness by attacking the lfving standards and work- 
Ing conditions of their own working class. The 
current “rational fsations™ and restructuring of 
economies In the Imerltatist heartlands are part 
of this process, Involving massIve lay-offs and 
Increased expioftation through speed-ups and the 
tntroductton of "new technology” as well as more 
direct attacks via wage cuts, dole cuts, reduction 


tn soctal services etc. To the extent that the 
working class tights against these attacks we have 
the basis for a revolutionary response; to the 
extent that capital finds itself tIimited on 

the one hand from fully revolutionising 

the productive forces by Inadequate profit levels 
and on the other from cheapening the cost of prod- 
uction through, for example, working class resist- 
ance or their absolute Impoverishment, we have 

the basis for the opening of World War 3. Thus 
the crists provides the !metus towerds both war 
and revolution. While It Ts a trutsm that only 
the working class can prevent a turther Imperlal—- 
{st war (when by thls we mean a working class 
revotution to overthrow the system which depends 
on war for Its survival) It {ts a fallacy to assert 
that the reason World War 3 has not already broken 
out Is because the class struggle ts preventing 
It. On the contrary, 3 militant working class 
‘can lessen the room for manoeuvre of the capitalist 
class, IImiting the range of austerity measures 

It can apply for fear of the social and political 
repercussions to the estebl!shed order. And the 
fess room for manoeuvre Impertaltsm has the closer 
we are to Wor!d War 3. 


In general then the trajectory of the crists ts 
pushing the bourgeo!sie towards war without It 
befng able to understand this process. (For the 
bourgeo!ste the arms race 1s the result of the 
Ideological rivairy between two cometing political 
systems, not the result of competition between two 
imperlaitst and equalty capltailst blocs). At 
the same time the Internatfonal proletartat Is 
belng pushed onto the stage of history as It 
responds to the effects of the crisis. However, 
unitke the bourgeotsie's "solutfon* to the crisis, 
the proletarian solution !s not Inevitable. 

MIlI tant class struggle and “social unrest” may 
shake but can be contained within the capitalist 
framework so Jong as the working class Is without 
revolutionary political consclousness and the 
practical corollary of this - Its own polftical 
weapon In the form of an Independent class party. 


Durtng the Seventtes the popular post-war myth 

of the capitalist heartiands that IIving standards 
would keep on gradualfy rising evaporated. Bourg- 
eols soclologists who theorised the ‘embourgeols~ 
I fication’ of the working class, Its dlsappearance 
as an Independent social or political force have 


been stienced. Stlenced too were their would-be 
revolutionary politice! counterparts who argued 
that the bas!s for revolution In “modern cap! t- 
altsm” lay In the "soclat movement" rather In 
the materlal reality of the end of post-war 
reconstruction and the subsequent attacks on the 
ttving and working conditions of the working 
class. 


While the crists Itself destroyed such non-Marxtst 
notions as the possibility of a crisis-free capit- 
altsm Its continulng development undermined the 
assumptions of organisations which emerged In 

the 70's announcing that the crisis was here ergo 
the revolutionary perlod {tself was upon us. 

Whet these organisations falled to realise was 
that the end of the post-war boom In the capitai-~ 
Ist metropoies signalied the beginning of e new 
peclod tn the economic cycle which meant that 
world capitailsm was heading towards economic 
collapse but not thet this collapse was Immediately 
tmmtnent. Combining economic Immediatism wlth 
polltical spontaneism and contusing the general 
truth that the era of capitalism's decadence Is 
also the era of proletarian revolution, these 
organisations overlooked the fact that onty when 
the working class begins to break from the Ideolag~ 
fecal stranglehold of the ruling class and act 
outside of the capitalist framework can a revo!- 
utlonary pertod be sald to have opened up. 


The history of the crists to date has shown that 
the working class does not respond In a {fnear 
tashton to Increasing austerity. While the hIist- 
ory of even the most significant of these struggles 
(eeg. from Portugat '74, {ran ‘78, Poland '80, 
Tuntstaand Morocco 83/4) confirms that mass revol— 
utlonary consclousness does not artse automatic~ 
atly out of the experfence of struggle [tseif. 
Nor do proletarian organisations with a potential 
for development necessarfly emerge, even Indir- 
ectly, trom such struggles. The relationship 
between the crisis,.class struggle, the growth 

of the revolutlonary party and the development 
of class consclousness cannot be understood [In 
terms of mechanical schemas. Even tf we are not 
yet In an Immedlate pre-revolutionary perlod this 
does not mean that revolutionarfes must remaln 
Isolated from the working class until the morning 
of the Insurrection. Over a decade of economic 
erists has opened up small, but widening oppor- 
tunities for revoiutionartes to gatn 4 hearing 
amongst the broad mass of workers. In the cap- 
italist metropoles the traditional feft parties 
are losing the allegiance of the working class: 
while the trade unfons' tnabiilty to detend even 
the Immediate economic Interests of the class 

Is the basis for communist work In factorles and 


workplaces. In the perfpheral areas, despite the 
end of colonlalism, the crists fs Impesing ever- 
growing dependence on {mperltalism by local econo- 
miles. The growing evidence of the fmpossIbility 
of achlteving national Ifberation under cap!italtsm, 
Including the faflure of Maolsm, ts leading to 
renewed polltical questioning and. attempts to 
clarify the communist programme on the basis of 
Marxism. Proljetarfan minorities are coming Into 
existence and 1t Its Incumbent on revolutionary 
organisations to relate to them as part of the 
task of clarifying the tasks of communists Inter- 
nationally. 


Whilst we cannot overcome at wit! the objective 
tImlts to our work Imposed by the material sStus~ 
tion, the current pertod imposes on revoluttonar les 
more than simply the task of theoretical claritica- 
tion. Today the situation tactng the working class 
demands that revolutionaries understand not onty 
the general principles of the communist programme 
but that we tearn once again how to transtora them 
Into a concrete guide for action In the class 
struggle. An analysts of the economic crisis, 
using the tools of Marxist economics, Is essential 
tor clarifying our perspectives and helping to 
detine our tasks tn the perlod ahead. - 


THE EVOLUTION OF. THE CRISIS 


After a period of unprecedently low growth rates 
(amounting to minus rates for the major Westecn 
Industrial countries In 1982) the last two years - 
have been described as the beginning of economic 
recovery by the bourgeotsle. In particular an 
upturn In the US economy has led Western economists 
to talk of the American locomotive which ts pulling 
the rest of the wortd (or at any rate the Western 
bloc) out of recesston. 


According to the estimates of the IMF, US Indus- 
trial output Increased by 3.3% In 1983 and by 5% 

tn 1984. The equivalent figures tor all Western 
countries are lower: 2.3% !n 1983 and 3.9% In 1964; 
and for Western Europe separately tower stilts. 
1.3% In 1983 and 2.25% for 1984, according to the 
more generous OECD statistics. In the US 6; 
million new Jobs have been created since December 
1982 and the offictal unemployment rate tias. dropped 
trom 10.7% to 7.2% over the same perfod. At the 
same time the volume of world trade has risen by 

2% and-a more raptd rise In exports to the US. has 
led to a slight reduction In the 1984 trade deficit 
of what are known as the "non-ol! exporting devei- 
optng countries" (from $536n In 1963 to $45bn last 
year). There fs evidence then that the upturn 

In the US economy has provoked higher rates of 
growth In the world economy. Sut do these facts 


bear out the view that the world economy Is on the 
road to recovery? The answer to this question 
requires more then 2 comparison of growth rates 

tn the Elghties. + demands an appreciation of 
how the present period differs from earl ter 

stages In the post-war period as a whole as wel! 
G3 an understanding of the bas!s of the current 
upturn In the fortunes of the US economy. A more 
historical overview will therefore help us to 

put the present ‘recovery’ Into perspective. 


It the present rise In Industrial output Is sit- 
usted In the post-wer cycle as a whole we find 
that at the same time as the IMF was announcing 
that the world economy had taken "a decided turn 
tor the better" the Financlal Times was pointing 
out that 1983 growth rates were only equal to 
halt the annua! average between 1966 and 1976. 
Even the higher rate predicted (and eventually 
achieved) for 1984, 


"would be close to the average annua! 
rate of growth between 1967 and 1976,but 
well below the growth rete In the years 
of peak activity." (Financtal Times survey 
on Wortd Banking 21.35.84) 


And the bourgeolste'’s own predictions for 1985 
ere tor a slowing down In the growth rate, to 
eround 2.75% according to the OECD which pointed 
‘out lest yeer that this would be the “slowest 
since Worid War 2 for the third year of an econ- 
omtc recovery". All this empiricism bears out 
the Marxist perspective that, despite the specific 
ups and downs In wordd growth rates, the overall! 
tendency {s downwards, confirming the present 
pertod as one of permanent crisis and that Imper- 
faltsm ts drawing to an end of Its 3rd cycle. 


Agatn, the empiricol researches of the bourgeoisie 
lead Its economic commentators to acknowledge 
that thts tendency for growth rates to dec! Ine 

ts the result of declining Investment connected 
to the falling rate of profit. (For example tn 
the Financtal Times of 1729.84 one could read: 


"Several studies of the tong-term devalop- 
ment of the Industrial economies have pointed 
to the deciine In the overal! rate of Invest— 
ment since 1973 ... associated with the 
erosion of profitabt | ity.* 


Yet the necessarity limited world outlook of cap- 
ttaltst economists makes It Impossible for them 
to comprehend that this decline Is Intrinsic to 
the dynamic of capitalism Itself. instead the 
Ineviteble conciusfon of such reports Is that 
measures must be taken to “encourage profitability 
and productive Investment"; the first amongst 
these measures being the need to provide 4 more 


®#lexible* lebour force which Is not "over-pald*. 
That Is, 9 recommendation to Increase the rate 

of exploitation of the working class via unamploy~ 
ment, wage cuts, speed-ups, et.al. And ‘this {ts 
exactly what the capitalist class ts dong, with 
greater or lesser success, wor!dwide but neverthe~ 
less these attacks on the working class have falled 
to produce the amount of surplus value which would 
provide the level of investment necessary to 
achieve the higher growth rates of the early years 
of the post-war perlod. 


RETURN ON CAPITAL IN US. ° 


SOURCE WORE STALEY, 

The above graph clearly Illustrates the post-war 
accumulation cycle as reflected In the rate of 
return on capital fn the US. After reaching 4 
post-war peak In the mid-60s the historice! tend-; 
ency ts for the rate of profit and hence business 
returns to dec! Ine. 


ee AAS 


In fact, as far as Western Europe ts concerned 

the 2-38 growth rates envisaged for the next yeer 
or so will not be enough to prevent a further rise 
fn unemployment (which 1s expected to Increase 

by tm to over 20m fn 1985). it has been calculated 
that In the UK alone 20,000 new Jobs a sonth are 
required simply to stop unemployment ristng further. 
But despite the restructuring which ts taking place 
In Western Europe at the moment, Involving shut- 
downs and massive lay-offs In traditional heavy 
Industries, new fnvestment ts beng directed towards 
Increasing output per Individual worker from a 
reduced Industrial base, rather than towards 
Increasing capacity. The tntroduction of more 
advanced technology combined with ebsolute Increases 
tn exploitation have resulted In a dramatic growth 
In the rate of exploitation (or, from the capitalist 
standpotnt, In output per person) of West European 
workers over the fast few years as each national 


capital seeks desperately to remain competitive 
with Its rivals... 


This tltustration 
for the UK aconomy 
1s Indtcattve of 
what restructuring 
tnvolves for 
workers as a whole. 


Again, the Finactal! Times reports that "there 
1s probably now Insuffictent capital equipment 

In Europe to provide anything Itke full employ~ 
ment (29.30.84). Even In the US the offictal 
percentage of the workforce unemployed Is sttil 
higher than In. the so-catled of | crists recession 
of 1974, while youth unemployment hes actually 
risen tn the last 2 years. 


THE CRISIS IN THE PERIPHERY 


tf the US ‘locomotive’ Is proving unable to pull 
Western Europe out of recession the sttuation 

of the economtcal ly backward states, the so-called 
3rd World, more than ever reveals the depth and 
extent of capttalfst barbarism. For states which 
throughout the post-war pertod have been unable 
to escape the doainotion of Impertalism, from 
thete economic role as suppliers of food and raw 
astertals and thelr political role as pawns In 
the strategic manoeuvres of one or other bloc, 
any ‘telk of economlc recovery appears Itke a bad 
Joke. Once more we can tet the bourgeolste's 
own facts speak for themselves. 


"(For the 3rd World) the total growth 
expected tn the first four years of thts 
decade 1s hardly more than that achieved 
In a single year on average tn the decade 
up to 1976. 

For the debt-ridden countries the 
positton Is worse. They are expected to 
grow by & {ttle under 3 per cent this 
year, less than half thelr historic growth 
rate." (Financial Times 215-84) 


For the populations of these areas these figures 
meen desperate reductions tn Itving standards, 
dragging Increasing milltons down to the polnt 

of absolute poverty - 1-0. to starvation levels. 

tn Lattin America alone there was a 10% drop tn 
Income per person between 1980-83. For the maj- 
ority of African states the mess of the population 
are now worse off than they were under colontal ism. 


This ts not an argument for colontalism but evidence 
ot the development trap which modern imperialtst 
relations have Imposed on the "new natlons® which 
have supposedly gatned Independence from Tmpertalssme 
The need for foretgn exchange In order to tund devel- 
opment projects has fed the economically backward 
areas to concentrate on growling cash crops for 
export which In turn has led to 8 reductton tn food 
output for the focal populations. Over the last 
seven years per capita food output In Latin America 
has gone down 12%; from 1981-85 the figure Is 14%. 
In Africa per capita food output felt! 11% between 
1970 and 1980. At the same time the crude and often 
forcible replocement of tradittonal agricultural! 
techniques by capitalist farming methods Is producing 
the same sort of sot! eroston fn the "3rd Wor Id* 

as the dustbow! In the USA created by Intensive 
wheat farming. Every year the earth ts losing 256n 
tons of top soll but while the population of the 

US can rematn obll¥fous to the effects ot the 1.5bn 
tons lost from the US, tor the rural masses tn 
places like the Sahel the encroachment of the desert 
means starvation and tmatnent death. 35 mttiton 
Afrtcans In more than 20 countries are currently 
under threat of death through stervation - a fate 
which 1s not the result of geography or natura! 
disaster but the consequence of declining capttal- 
fam's tnabt itty to develop tts backward areass 

The African drought only highttghts that ft ts. the 
Impertaltst retettonshtp which prevents « solution 
which Is technically within Its grasp. 


There !s perhaps no greater example of the tIrration~ 
ality of capitalism and [ts barbarous effects to 
the decadent epoch than the world food situations 

{n December last year, at the same time as the UN 
Food and Agricultural Organisation was forecasting 
a record wor!d cereal crop {1,761m tonnes — 8% up 
on 1983) the US Agr tcultural Department stated thet 
nevertheless the outlook was not good “because ot 
the low level of demand 45 developing countr les 
tace continued tInanctal problems and ferge debt 
servicing requirements” Cibtd 5.12084). In terms 
of human need “demand® has never been higher but 

tn terms of copttattst production demand only extsts 
when a profit can be made. Thus, white US output 
of coarse grains 1s predicted to Increase by 96m 
tonnes this year and whtle coarse grain harvests 

tn southern Africa have been cut by 22.5m tons 
between 1981-84, the us Agricultural Department 

1s providing fInanctal Incentives to farmers to 
leave croptands idle tn order to limit Its stock 

of unsold grain surpluses at 3 +Ime when “It seems 
that future capsctty to produce agricultural prod- 
ucts far exceeds the ITkely level of demand" (iocecIt) 


The laws of capitalist economics have placed the 


dependent states In a viclous Catch 22 sttuation. 
Faced with the need for forelgn exchange [tn order 
to “Industrialtse", an tncreasing proportion of 
agricultural land !s put over to cash crops which 
Ihereases the need to Import food and therefore 
for forelgn exchange. Increasingly Indebted to 
tmpertaifsm through the various “development* 
agencies and banks, the dependent states tind 
thet the only way they have of servicing their 
debts Is by exporting more. Now all this fs 
happening at a time when cash crop and raw mater- 
tal prices are betng lowered and Imported goods 
are costing more (Uganda, for [nstance, must grow 
30% more cottee today to buy s tractor than 10 
years ago.) which tightens the Catch even further, 


“FROM PERIPHERY TO CENTRE 


The total world debt has now reached colossal 
proportions ($800bn by 1964). By far the jargest 
pert of this has been run up by countries outside 
the capitalist metropoles. in 1971 the outstanding 
debts of the "developing" countries was $7tbn. 

A decade tater this figure had Jumped to more 
than $520bn with the cost of servicing the debt 
{$110bn) amounting to 20% of thelr export earnings. 
Today Latin America alone owes $350bn (of which 
Braztt owes $100bn) and Black Africa's totel debts 
are $150bn. In 1960 Poland's tnabi lity to pey 

its debts to Western banks and governments when 
they were due opened up the prospect of bank coli-~ 
epses, especially In West Germany, and forced West- 
ern negotiators to reschedule (postpone) payment 
of the debts. Today Polend's $27bn debt which 
8ppeared to bourgeols commentators at the time 

as “the most Immediate threat to the system® seems 
relatively Insignificant. Now rescheduling and 
restructuring of debts, and even of Interest pay- 
ments on debts Is a regular occurrence. But these 
attempts to postpone the day of rackoning by both 
debtor and lender states alike do not mean that 
the threet of economic collapse has d!sappeared. 
On the contrary, the "3rd World debt crisis# 
provides an Increas!ng threat not just to the 
capitalist periphery but to the heartiands of 
fmpertatism, Inctuding the strongest Impertalist 
power, the USA. While the US government was not 
30 eager to see the rescheduling of Poland's dabts 
(when It was largely European banks which were 
threatened with collapse) today, with US banks 
sald to have four times their rea! capital loaned 
out to Latin America, the world's most Indebted 
states have fronically found themselves tn a pos- 
Itton to renegotiate terms tor the payment of 
thelr debts because of the catastrophic Imp}ica- 
tions thelr reneging would have on Impertalism's 
tinanctal structure. 


"Already Mexico, Brazit and Argentina are 
technicaily bankrupt and have onty been saved 
from beIng officially declared so by the US 
government's realisation that If. they default 
on thelr debts then the US banking structure 
would collapse as well."("The Crists of Finance 
Capttal® tn WorkersYolce 17 June/July 1984) 


Last year the US government had to step fn and bal! 
out two major American banks - Manufacturers Hanover 
{4th largest) and Continental Hillnots (10th largest) 
and now the rules of the game have changed so that 
banks have to have a higher deposit:lending ratla 
while more fixed term foans are betng negotiated 
with the dependent states (to avold debt payments 
rising with US Interest rates). 


MeanwhI le, os the fear of the repercusstons on the 
system as a whole has "saved" the largest debtor 
states trom ofticlalty belng deciered bankrupt, 

the very weakest economies are teft tn the position 
ot betng too poor to Increase thelr debts. and their 
populations are left to starve. Last year the 

US government refused to support a World Bank fund 
for sub-Saharan Africa and the FInanctal Times 
envisages a deci{ne tn net cepital flows to this 
regton from $10.8 bn In 1980-2 to $5 bn In 1985-7 
($2bn fess than the US Federal Reserve Bank pumped 
Into Continental fi finols last year). 


Nevertheless, Impertetlsm doesn't hand out loans 

or reschedule debts without Imposing strict cond! tons 
on the borrowlng governments. While the burden 

of paying off the debts itself Is enough to Induce 
enormous suffering on the working and unemployed 
masses (Many countries, for example, have cut back 
on food Imports to service their debt while trade 
surptuses - such as Brazil's last year - are eaten 
up by debt servicing.), the IMF and the Worid Bank 
continue to Impose austerity riders with thelr foans 
which tnevitably mean higher prices, wage cuts and 
harsher working conditions tor the working class. 

In Argentina, for example, the fall of the aliitery 
Junta and re~introduction of "democracy" has been 
accompanied by an explosion of wage demands which 
the IMF has opposed as Inflatlonary.. Argentina 
presents a spectal problem for US Imperialism In 
thet It wants to be seen as supporting *democracy* 
and does not want the IMF's condttions to be seen 
to bring about 4 return to military rule. However, 
the problem of IMF suster!ty conditions exacerbating 
the lot of the working class and oppressed aesses 

ts 8 more general and deeper one which threatens 
to_underm{ne Western Imperfalism.. The IMF's answer 
to-the pitght of the "3rd Worfd* = the Impositton 
of currency devatuations, withdrawaj of food sub~ 
stdtes, higher productivity and yet more concentra- 


tion on export tndustries — results fn Increasingly 
unbearable conditions for the proletarfat and 
the sub-profetartan masses of the dependent states. 
Western Impertaitsm which, despite Reagan and 
his alffes’ talk of the defence of democracy, 
's only Interested in the form of government fn 
power when Its economic and strategic tnterests 
. &e threatened, is faced with the prospect of 
governments collapsing as a result of the economic 
crisis and "soclal unrest" on the part of the 
super-explolted, unemployed and starving masses. 
As the Financial Times aptly put ft last October: 


"For Western governments It Is a disquieting 
prospect ... Existing Investment Is threaten— 
ed, sources of raw.materfais and commodities. 
jeopardised and security Interests - 
particularly for the US - potentially under- 
mined by the prospect of radical changes 

In key pro-Western states...* (3.10.84) 


Clearly the US locomotive has done nothing to 
Prevent the decline of the dependent states. 

In fact high US Interest rates which have been 
responsible for the US sucking tn surplus value 
trom all over the world, thereby enabling I+ to 
fuel Its own economic "locomotive", have only 
exacerbated the crisis of the debt-ridden states 
and Increased the threat, not Just of thelr own 
collapse, but of a financtal crash In the US 
itself.{11 Yet without high Interest rates the 
US would be unable to attract the toretgn Invest- 
ment which has recently fuelfed economlc growth 
and allowed the government to run up a $205bn 
budget deficit (by. the end of 1984) without It 
provoking massive Inflation. Last year one third 
of the demand for credit fn the US (from both 
government and business corporations) was met 

by foretgn Investors. But while the relative 
strength of US capital. atiows It to draw tn 
surplus value trom outside Itself, thus reducing 
the Impact of the crisis for the moment In the 
USA, this only further weakens Its allies In the 
Western bloc as a whole and has fed to a record 
trade deficit by the US with the rest of the world 
{$130bn by November 1984). 


As the dollar's value Increases In retation to 
other currencies so more US manufactured goods 
become uncompetitive on the wortd market, tnductnag 
a search for further means of Increasing the rate 
of surpius value (output per worker). The US 
cannot escape the laws of cap!tslIst production 
which demand continual. Investment tn new constant 
capital tn order to produce Individual commodities 
more cheaply and compete on the world market. 
What Is heppening In the US shows that the massive 
amount of surplus value required to equip Industry 
with more advanced capital equipment cannot be 


generated by US Industry Itself. vs capita! has 
come to depend on surplus value from abroad for 
expansion and cannot attord to let this dwindle 
away on unproductive expenditure such as financing 
the government's debts. 


Milftary spending forms a large part of the US 
government's deficit. Under Reagan the proportion 
of the Federal budget spent on arms has Increased 
from 24.1% to 30%. I+ Is no colnctdence that 
Washtagton's post-election discovery of the need 
to reduce the government's budget defict+ should 
be accompanied by new moves to IImit the arms race. 


THE CRISIS IN THE EASTERN ‘BLOC 


Although the figures are not so easily avaflable 
the fact remains thet the Eastern bloc states are 
experfencing the same crisis of profitability as 
the West. There are signs also that, as In Western 
Europe, the recent unprecedently fow post-war growth 
rates which were hightighted by Potand's crists 
were followed In 1984 by higher output. But, bike 
the West, the economic bas!s for the *recovery* 

1s precarlous while the fmproved national growth 
rates themselves do not match earlier figures tn 
the post-war perlod and are accompanied by declining 
living standards for the working class. As. tn the 
Western bloc, austerity Is the order of the dey. 
Thus, after targe cutbacks In lavestment by Russia's 
European satellites In 1982, . 


"etl but Poland (which could hardy reduce 
further) and East Germany (buoyed by West 
German credit) dfd so again fn 1983." (Ibid, 
1709684} 


It Is not Just {n Poland then that the 1986's are 
proving to be a decade of economic crisis and the 
1984 improved growth rates (an average of 3.3% In 
GNP for Comecon as a whole} have to be seen In the 
context of the previous two years of stagnation — 
or actual! decline as wef! as the overal! historical 
context of the post-war period as 4 whole. ‘Thus 
If we take Russian capttal itself the 4.4% rise 
In Industrial production announced by the State 
Planning Commission In November 1984 (1% more than 
planned) can be seen to be part of an historical 
tendency for growth rates to decitne. 

Russta's Industrial production (% change) 
[Source:0.Dyker The Sovfet Economy & Financial Times] 
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Although the amount has been reduced recently, 
Comecon as a whole Is still Indebted to Western 
governments and banks (to the tune of $65.5bn 

at the end of 1985; compared with $71.3bn In 1982 
and $45bn In 1980). In countries Hke Poland 

and Hungary this has meant more and more belt 

$I ghtentng for the working class as Industrlat 
production becomes Increasingly directed to ex~ 
ports (to service the debts) while cuts Tn .govern~ 
ment price subsidies (tn order to reduce state 
spending) continue to fuel Inflation. Having 
learned from expertence that a sudden ftncrease 

In prices can provoke mass protest from the work— 
Ing class, endangering the stabi itty of the state, 


_ the Polish government has now taken to “soclal 


consultations” (with the ottictal trade untons 

and the madja) before tntroductng price rises. 

In 1984 an average rise of 10% In food prices 

came Into force (after *consultations" on 15%) 
while this year the government ts proposing rises 
in the price of basic foodstuffs and fuel which 
would mean an overall Increase of @ further 12-13%. 
In Hungary, which has had a 29% Inttation rate 
stnce 1981, price rises on food (20%), domestic 
fuel (25%) and transport (55-100%) introduced 

tn January will mean a further 74 ctse in the 
cost of iIving for the Hungartan working classe 
Even for relatively prosperous East Germany the 
writing Is on the wall. While state subsidies 
have kept the price of basic foods at 1960's 
tevels this means that 15% of the State budget 
now goes on subsidies at the same time as !mports 
of more advanced Western technological goods has 
led to a mounting foreign debt (over $13}bn) which 
has to be serviced. 


Yet the relative backwardness of Russian state 
capttalism leads It to rely on. Its European satel !- 
Ites for a large part of Its more advanced machtn- 
ery and equipment. ~ efther ‘by thetr direct Smport 
from the West or by purchasing Western *knowhow". 
Like the USA the Eastern bloc leader sucks surplus 
value In from Its satellites, though not through 
the “free market" mechanism of floating exchange 
rates. At a Comecon summit meeting last June 
Moscow stipulated that supplies of Russlan energy 
and raw materlat deliverfes would henceforth depend 
on Eastern Europe providing Russta with more food 
and better quality machinery and equipment. The 
need for torelgn currency to buy such goods ts 

an added Impetus to the Comecon states to divert 
production to the export market and mount up 
further debts. 


However, the crisis In the Eastern bloc ts not 
just the result of Comecon Indebtedness to the 
West. It Is cather. that the latter [a due to the 
chronic tack of surplus value. avalfabie for re- 
Investment In new capital equipment which would 


allow greeter competitiveness with the West. Thus 
the ratative backwardness of the Russtan economy 

can be seen not just from Its tower agrtcultural 
rates of return and rellance on Imported Western 
gratn but by Its low level of Investment tn retation 
to a lower organic composition of capttat than Its 
Western civals. {tn fact the latest Flve Year Plan 
(1980-85) Is based on *tntensification® of the use 
ot existing machinery and fabour as the main source 
ot growth in Industrial output. This year the. state 
calculates that 96% of the tncrease In Industrial 
output must come from an Increase In tabour produc~ 
tivity. No Jess than anywhere else the Russian 
working class {s belnag forced to pay for the crisis. 
In 1984 more workers’ #ages were }Inked to produc- 
tivity, managers were toid to sack “surplus manpower" 
while Andropov urged them to "tap the tremendous 
reserves we have for growth In labour productivity*. 


ARMS LIMITATION TALKS: A REVERSAL OF THE 
DRIVE TO WAR? 


Reagan's new-found desire to go down In history 

as a "President of peace” and Russfats return to 

the arms negotlating table at Geneva have ted to 
speculation In the capttalist press of the beginning 
of a new partod of detente and sighs of ralfet about 
the reduced danger of nuclear war. However, for 

+he real meaning behind these moves from a US Prest~ 
dent who has Increased af iitary spending by 40% 

In three years and a Russtan Polttburo which 
instructed Its representative to walk out of the 
last Geneva talks we have to look beyond the persona! 
destres of thts or that poitiictan and taka account 
of the materfal circumstances In which they are 
operating. 


With US mifftary spending at an all-time high tor 
the post-war period and 4 colossat budget deficit 
to reduce ft would seem that unproductive spendiag 
on arms would be the first to be cut back. (In fact 
this Is not the case. In the first budget of his 
second term of office Reagan will propose cutbacks 
of $44bn In non-defence government spending. Apart 
from $8.7bn already taken off the mil itary budget, 
the "President of peace” prefers to cut domestic 
spending which leaves the annuals arms budget at 
around $218bn. 


For Russta too military spending Imposes an enormous 
burden on the natlonal economy. Although In monet- 
ary or value terms Russtan Impertallsm cannot match 
US expenditure on arms, aS 4 proportion of annual 
GNP (13-14% according to the latest CIA figures) 
Russian arms spending Is relatively greater than 
the US. With declining economic growth Russlats 
Increastng difficulty tn matntatning Its side of 

the arms race ts evident. From an average annual 
Increase of 5% In the Stxtles and during the first 


half of the Seventies, the growth was 2% a year 
“between 1977-81. By 1983 this had risen to 2.8% 
but even the CiA admits that this ts much less 
than the growth fn US military spending. 


For both Russta and the US then It would appear 
to make economic sense to cut mii itary spending. 
But Imperfalist economics §s not basically a ques~ 
‘tion of the "allocation of scarce resources" as 
: the academic textbooks propound. in the real 
. world the two rival "super~powers" are ob! !ged 
to vie with each other to protect thelr economic 
and strategic Interests throughout the world, 
toterests.which are dalty befng threatened by 
the local sconomic, socta! and political Instab- 
litty which accompanies the deepening of the 
world crisis. impertaifsm Is no more abie to 
’ disarm than !+ can turn production over to the 
direct tulfliment of human needs. The same crisis 
of profitability which has produced lower national 
growth rates and Increased the burden of milltary 
spending on each national capital exacerbates 
the drive to war. Thus, while the US budget def- 
telt and the strain of ever-Increasing arms prod- 
_ uetion on the Russian economy provide a powerful 
Impetus to the negotiating table - where the more 
tantastic aspects of nuclear war are discussed 
(eoge the militartsation of space) ~ preparations 
tor the time when the myriad proxy wars existing 
today are overwhelmed by direct mifitery contront- 
ation between the two blocs are proceeding apace. 
While Russfan allitery leaders stress the need 
to keep up with US developments In high technology 
weapons the US Is re-equipping {ts conventional 
forces and stiputating to tts Nato allies that 
they aust Increase their mliitary spending In 
preparation for a "conventional wart. 


Jepan, for example, which theoretically has so 
army, has Increased Its milttary spending beyond 
the 1% timIt+ set by [ts US—framed constitution. 
- {n December last year Nato announced a doub! ing 
of Its "conventional" arms spending to enable 
It to Imptement US directives to Improve faci!{- 
ties for US planes at European bases and to boost 
stocks of ammunition tn order to "Improve the 
Alltence's abiifty to fight and sustain a conven- 
ttonal war tn Europe". While the leaders talk 
of peace and the media blasts us with the conse- 
quences of a nuclear holocaust the population 
ts being prepared to accept the advent of 
*conventional® war ~ as If this reduced the danger 
of nuclear war, or as If world war were any fess 
barbari!c for belng waged with “conventional®* 
weapons. 


War ts an Integral part of Impertaiism and the 
drive towards world war Is part of this Internal! 
dynamic which operates Independently of the 


subjective will of Individuals. tmpartalist war 
cannot be aboffshed by demands for changes In the 
policles of governments. + can only be abolished 
once. the system which depends on war as the solution 
to Its crisis It overthrown. And only those who 
produce the world's surplus value - the tnter— 
national working class ~ have the poternttal power 

to do this and establish the basis for. the 
development of a ‘more advanced mode of production. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 
AND THE TASKS OF REVOLUTIONARIES 


To Idealists the struggie of workers to malntain 
thetr lIvIng standards In the face of: the economic 
crists may appears poor bas!s tor the beginnings 
of a fight to transform the wortd. For. Marxists, 
however, this basic struggle of the working class 
Is the materfal starting point for a higher, revoi- 
utionary struggle. 


Stnce the onset of the present crists we have seen 
something of the power of the workIng masses when 
they struggle together. Governments have tottered 
or collapsed (e.g. Iran, Poland) and on occasfons 
spec! fic attacks on the working population heve 
been tomporartty withdrawn (e.g. after the food 
rlots In Morocco and TunIsla fast year}. yet with- 
out exception the working class struggle has been 
contatned within the existing capitalist framework. 
This ts ftnevitable, given the. absence of 6 revoltu- 
tionary party fo put forward the commun!st programme 
and develop revoluttonary consciousness Inside 

‘the class movement. However, It Is not for revol- 
utfonartes to bemoan the deteats but rather to 
draw the lessons from them and use them as the 


‘pasts for posing concrete steps towards. the revol- 


utlonary gost. 


This fs not slmply the task of propaganda. it 
means estabtishing an organised polltical presence 
withIn the working class which Is seen by workers 
as offering, not only an alternative political 

alm for the future, but an alternative method of 
struggle tn the here and now fight to defend them- 
selves agalnst capltal's attacks. 


White the patent InabIiity of the trade untons 

to detend workers agatnst the effects of the crisis 
has produced a certain scepticism towards these 
organisations amongst workers, trade unlons and 
the mentality of trade untonism remaln powertul 
weapons against the development of an Independent 
class struggte. in Western Europe tor example, 
the so-called economic recovery has been accomp~ 
anled by massive lay-offs and Increased exp loit- 
ation with which the trade unions have comp ited 
as they follow the dictates of economic restruct- 
uring of thefr natfonal capitals After a period 


of relative passivity these Increasingly vicious 
attacks end the fear of unemployment have pro- 
voked resistance from the working class ~ but 

a resistance which has been contained by the trade 
untons withIn Industrtal, national and even 
reglonat boundarles. Thus, the fongest strike 

tn British working class history has been fought 
and tost on the basts of “save our coa!*[2}; 
Belgian and French steelworkers have fought separ- 
ate battles for a defence of "their * Industry 
and In France {[tself for a defence of *their® 
region withIn the country as a whole. Even now 
Spanish shipyard workers are conducting a deter- 


mined but Isolated fight to save thelr Jobs. Taken .. 


tn Ttsolation the working class can only tose such 
battles while the bourgeolste congratulates Itself 
on acquiring a more "flexible and compilant work- 
force. Yet despite the temporary exhaustion which 
struggles IIke thls must lead to the disastrous 
outcome of folfowing trade union tactics provides 
amaunition tor revoluttonartes tn thelr cail. for 
the working class to fight without the trade 
unfons. This Its true untversally and not just 

In Western Europe ~— whether It be [n the Eastern 
bloc where the experftence of Solidarity shows 

how trade untonist *realtsm” worked to quel! the 
ctass struggle and got Poifsh workers to accept 
austertty,or whether Tt be In a peripheral area 
Ifke Bolivia where the trade untons fast year 
persuaded workers to accept increases In food 
prices in the "natlonal Interest". 


Trade untons everywhere are perpetrators of natton~ 
alist Ideology - an Ideology which plays tnto 

the hands of capttal!sm because I+ works agalnst 
the development of Independent working class 
struggie and because It pIts workers In different 
areas against each other. In the same way capital's 
left-wing parties, through thelr Identification 
with the trterests of the national capital, work 
to derall the class struggle by preachIng the 
message of austerity and self-sacrifice for the 
sake of the national economy. 


Thus, whtte the Increased austerity measures 
imposed by Imperlalism on the debt-ridden states 
are faylng the bas{s for massive soctal explostons 
(food riots and mass looting are becoming common- 
Place. In Brazil, for example, many supermarkets 
how employ armed guards to ward off attacks from 
a hungry populace.), the bourgeolste Is tncreas- 
Ingly resorting to nationalist “anti-Impertalist* 
tdeology to control the class struggle. 


It was tn such a way that Argentina's new Radical 
Government was able to put the [fd on widespread 
cfass struggle which broke out last summer (In 


public service tndustries, meat cutting,sugar and 
engineering) after the "restoration of democracy" 
by clatming that I+ would have granted real wage 
tncreases If these had not been opposed by. the IMF. 
At the same time the government.was also claiming 
that "Rau! Alfonsin has begun the battle against .- 
Impertabtism and International financial usury". 
But today the battle agatnst Imperlal ism cannot 

be fought on the basis of nationalism. lepertaltsm's 
domination of the world economy In the 20th century 
means that so long as capitafism survives the peri- 
pheral areas of that economy are doomed to rematn- 
dependent on one or other Imperialist master. 
Whether {t+ Js couched in terms of antI-IMF : 
radicalftsm as In Argentina, Istamic fundamentailsm 
as In Iran, or In stralghttorward national. [Iber- 
ation Ideology as In Nicaragua and much of Centra! 
America, anti-Impertaitsm based on natlonaltsm In 
practice means class collaboration and operates 

to divert workers from fighting for. their own Inter- 
nattonal Interests. : 


tt Is the task of communIsts to fight the national lst 
tllustons and [tdeologtes which exist everywhere ~ 
tnside the working class. In one. form or another. 

In a more precise sense too our task Is the same 
the world-over. Revolutionaries everywhere are 
faced with havfng to develop revolutionary political 
consctousness InsIde the working class and of bull- 
ding a revolutionary organtsation In thelr *own™ 
areas. Such a task cannot walt for the. outbreak 

of mass class struggle nor does It disappear In 

the event of war breaking out. On the contrary, 
the need for the proletartat to organise agafnst 

its own bourgeotsfe remains paramount during capit- 
allst war as well as tn times of capitalist peace. 


However, while It ts true. that without strong local 
organisations firmly rooted In the working class’ 
the revolutionary party cannot mature, It ts equally 
true that the proletarfan revolution [s International 
or It Ts nothing. The task of bullding the tnter~ 
national party with an International programme 
theretore goes hand tn hand with the "local" tasks 
of revolutionartes.{3} it ts the responsibility 

of existing organisations to work towards defining 
the communtst programme at the same time as 
strengthening thelr capactty to. Intervene In the 
dally struggle and to prepare to. Intervene. In wider 
ciass battles as they occur. None.of this can be 
done simpty by propagandising abstract generalities. 
The question ot concretistng the revolutionary way 
forward Is belng posed and I+ remains for each org- 
antsation to develop appropriate tactics for the 
situation tn which It finds itseff as well as to 
contribute politically and practically to the 
development of the Internattonal party of the 


to 


proletartat. 


it Is with both these tasks In view that the 
international Bureau for the Revolutionary Party 
was formed. By organising on the basis of a 
generally egreed platform the Bureau's alm Is 

to detine the framework for the forging of 4 
common programme and strategy ‘tthin the working 
class, In keeping with the task of the proletartan 
venguard to re-establish the International party 
of the working class. 


But the Bureau Is not the Party, nor Indeed Is 

tt a ragroupment. It fs part of a process 
towards both these goals. {!t seeks to avold the 
errors of the past where one national! centre, 

by virtue of Its prestige Imposed Its will on 
the other constituent organisations (as happened 
with the Comintern In the 1920's); and more Immed~ 
lately, I+ seeks to avold a situation where the 
process of the formation of a world protetarian 
party Is held up because of this or that conjunc- 
tural analysts. $+ does not seek to establish 
postboxes tor Itself In this or that country but 
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rather to foster the growth of real orgentsations 
which are the product of a Ifving struggle In 
each geographical area. In this way the Bureau 
alms to be an agent of, not a barrier to, the 
formation of a party which ts Internatlonal In 
every sense and which has solid roots In the 
struggle of the working class wherever It ts 


present. 


Footnotes to the article 


{11 For a more detalied Marxist analysis of the 
present crisis and the operation of Impertal ism, 
see “Crists and Impertal!sm® fn Communist Review 
te 

T21 See "Theses on the Miners Strike" In this 
Issue for an overview of the lessons to be drawn 
from this struggle. 

{31 The articte *Bordigism and the Italfan Left" 
In this Issue deals more fully with the nature 
of the revoluttonary party and the framework for 
defining tts tasks. The next Issue ot Communist 


Review wifl contain an articte on the tasks of 
: revolutfonartes tn capitalism's peripheral areas. 


STILL AVATLABLE 


From any of the IBRP addresses 


(See inside front cover) 


THESES ON THE 
MINERS’ STRIKE 


1. The herotc determination of the British miners 
ts Just one more example of the heightening class 
confrontations created by the onward march of 

the world capitalist crisis. Since the great 
Pollsh events of 1980-81 the torch of class 
struggie has passed from the unemployed (ln 
Britatn, Hong Kong, the Maghreb and Brazit to 
name only the. most well-publictsed) to the employ- 
ed of the advanced cap!tall!st countries, such 

as the 1 mlflfon Belgian public service workers 
who paralysed that country, the French car and 
steeiworkers, the US transport workers and most 
recentiy, the Spanish shipyard workers. The 
number and mitttancy of the struggles shows the 
capactty of the world working class to fight as 

a class after years of capttalist attacks. 


2. These attacks are part of a desperate tnftla~ 
tive by the world capitallst class to solve the 
economic crists of thelr system. This crisis, 
which Is part of the 20th century capitalist 
cycle of boom ~ slump ~ war — reconstruction Is 
deepening and all efforts of the bourgeolsie to 
cure tt have falled. The current world-wide 
‘process of capital restructuring {s part of the 
bourgeolsle's attempt to revive rates of protit 
In the competitive environment of rival natlonal 
capitals. This Involves the expulston of vast 
numbers of workers from the productive process 
and replacing them with capital Intensive, highly 
automated techniques. Although this cannot cure 
the crisis the huge numbers of workers expel led 
from the productive system creates a "reserve 
army of the unemployed" whose very existence en- 
ables the capitalists to Intensify thelr attacks 
on those In work via speed ups, changing shift 
patterns (1.e. Increased hours) and rea! wage 
cutse 


3. This restructuring explalns the nature of 

many of the present struggles. The British miners 
strike, like the French steelworkers' strike In 
Lorraine and ITke the strikes In the sh!pyards 

of Northern Spain, essentially broke out as 4 
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defence of a particular communtty and spec! fic 
Industry. Such economic particutartsm Is used 

by the unfons to Ifimit the alms of the struggle 
(for example, the NUM's campalgn has been based 
on not buytng *forelgn coal"). Such economic 
natlonalism helps to hide the Internatfona! Inter- 
ests of the working class as a whole and prevents 
{t from expressing Its solidarity by taking strike 
action together. 


4. Nevertheless, the State's preparations in ad- 
vance of the miners! strike Indicate the new Inten~ 
sity of the class struggle as the stekes become 
higher with the deepening of the crists. The co- 
hestve determination of the bourgeolste was perfectly 
expressed In the Ridfey Plan agafnst the miners 
while the unprecedented vioience of the British 
State stripped aside [ts democratic mask. Its riot 
squads terrorised communities with Impunity, road~ 
blocks prevented freedom of movement and all this 
was accompanied by a propaganda campalgn to Justify 
the arrest and Imprisonment of thousands of miners 
tor trivlal offences. {tn response the workers have 
had to adopt new methods cf class violence via 
commando ralds on scab buses protected by the police, 
setting up barricades against polfce convoys and 
selztng local radto stations to get over thelr polnt 
of view. This class violence {ts a foretaste of 

how the working class wil! have to respond to make 
an effective fight In future struggies ~ and an 
effective fight means Ignoring the cries of "Illegal® 
from the ruling class which blatantly uses the legat 
system and the police agalnst Its "own" working 
class. 


5. The secret ballot Is now one of the bourgeofslets 
strongest weapons. {t Is used by capltatists and 
untons alike to buy time and fragment the working 
class response. Ostensibly democratic, the bal fot 

{s based on workers responding as {solated Indlvi-~ 
duals and not In the collective Interests of thelr 
classe Thus, when the NUM. withdrew pickets from 
Notts. to hold a ballot the State was given time 

+o bring tn 8,000 police to stop the strike spreading; 


when NACODS men twice voted to strike the unlon 
did a deal with the NCB to keep the miners 
Isolated. 


6. The miners’ strike fully confirms what ravol- 
utfonartes have argued for decades. 
untons still retain the support and talth of 
mllffons of workers today they are capitalist 
organs which no tonger serve even the Immediate 
Interests of the working class since they exist 
to negotlate the price of wage labour. in these 
days of austerity and decay there Is nothing for 
the untons to negotiate because capitalism has 
nothing but sacrifices to offer. Unions. today 
are part of the means for transmitting the re- 
quirements of the capitalist state to the workers 
and of lImfting thelr struggles to this or that 
trode. {n the present strike not only the NUM 
has HImited the fight to a single section of the 
working class, other trades unlons have specIfi- 
catly prevented effective solidarity with the 
miners - the most blatant example belng the TGHU's 
definition of the two solidarity strikes by 
dockers as simply 4 dispute over the Dock Labour 
Scheme and nothing to do with the miners. Today 
the struggle for the Immediate Interests of the 
working class Is a struggle for Its longterm 
Interests. in order to succeed the struggle has 
to. go beyond the IImits of a single tndustry or 

& stngté trade ~ !.e. beyond trades unton!sm. 
Every strike today Is a political strike. 


7. The minerst. strike was not called by the NUM 
but grew out of the large numbers of wiidcat 
strikes which had already broken out In Scotiand 
and-Yorkshire.. Cortonwood miners extended their 
strike by taking a leaflet to the rest of South 
Yorkshire and Yorkshire miners tn turn brought 
out South Wales (after the latter had sald "no* 
In a ballot to strike). The fonger the strike 
went on the greater was the unton's ‘control over 
It. This was particularly due to the fact that 
the workers created fio organs to run the strike 
themselves but left It tn the hands of unfon 
offictals. With not even branch meetings taking 
place many miners had to rely on the Iles of the 
TV for thelr Information, and without the InItle- 
tive that mass assembiles and strike comalttees — 
retlect, It was all too easy for the NUM to detine 
the strike's purpose and tactics and for the 
original dynamism to be Jost. The mass meetings 
of proletarian democracy are not Just 4 alce 
alternative to the passlvity and Isolation of 
the capltalistst ballot box democracy, they are 
an essential bas!s to wage an effective fight 
against the centralised strength of the modern 
capitalist state. 


Though trades : 


8. The evolution of the miners’ strike shows thet 
workers’ struggles do not necessar!ty lead of thelr 
own accord to the creation of proletartan organs 

of mass democracy and a battie outside of the trades 
unton framework. hile the duration of the strike 
Is testimony to the determination of the miners, 

ft Is also a stgn of the flextbi!Ity of the NUM 

and its abtifty to bring expressions of genulne 
class struggle tnto the framevork of trades unfontsme 


9. Thus, although the miners themselves showed 

4 tremendous wii to fight and white other workers 
saw the need to unite, In an elementary way (many 
of then for the first time In thelr IIves}, thts 
Instinctive class solidarity tacked the consclous— 
ness to break through the Ites and manoeuvres ot 
the bourgeolsie. In this sense we can speak of 
the working class In the present pertod being un- 
defeated In struggle but since It Jacks the cont- 
Inulty of awareness of Its historte task ~ to 
destroy cepltatism ~ we can stiil sey that ft has 
not yet iitted the burden of the counter-revolution 
as reflected In Its support for trades unfontsm 


and social: democracy tor the Labour Party). 


10. With the miners completely Isolated and the 
State triumphant the propaganda machine of the 
bourgeolste Is switching from attacking the miners 
to attackifig the whole of the working class. On 
‘the one ‘hand the Tory press ts putting torward the 
defeattst idea that the fate of the alners* strike 
shows that al! struggles by any workers are @ waste 
of time. Reinforcing this from a different angle, 
the TUC and Labour Party are Inststing that the 
miners' defeat ts a defeat for trades unfonism and 
they are already trying to channe! workers’ 
struggles {nto the detence of trades union rights. 


The response of revoluttonaries ts that It was the 


trades untons who Isotated the miners and what the 
mtners' strike shows Is that no. group of workers 
can fight a determined state on Its own. The lesson 
of this strike ts that every strike must Ink up 
with other workers In struggle. Unlticatton of 

the struggles Is the only path forward. 


112 Glven the strength of trades untonIst Ideology 
durtng the strike, the possIbI tity of the existing 
weak revolutionary forces directly tnfluencing It 
was remote. However, our task remains to expose 
the role of the trades unlons as agents which act 
against the Interests of the working class. The 
aftermath of the miners' strike wil! open up an 
opportunity tor. revolutionarfes to spef! out the 
lessons of the strike as workers face the 
consequences of following the unfon - albeit a 
emt tttent® unton [tke the NUM. 


12. In thls work we not only have te counter- 
act the deteattst propaganda of Left and Right 
but aiso to Increase our activittes In the 
workplaces. This cannot be done only by propa~ 
ganda and exhortation to generailse the struggle 
end form strike committees. We must also try 

to concretely expose the role of the unfons, not 
Just by criticising thelr spectfic actions, but 
also by supporting or putting forward specific 
slogans and demands which tend to unffy workers 
tn different Industries as well as with the un- 
employed. In this way the unfon stranglehold 
over the class can be broken. More than ever 


there Is a need to establish workplace groups 

of the most conscious workers who will recognise 
In every struggle the necessIty of the elementary 
task of combatting unlon manoeuvres to postpone 
and undermine workers' actions agalnst capital’s 
attacks. [In thls way we will be forging o living 
link between the communist minority ( the “memory 
of the class") with the present class struggles. 
Only such a untfication can guarantee the class’ 
tuture ~ communisa. 


international Bureau for the Revolutionary Party 
February 1985 
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BORDIGISM AND 
THE ITALIAN LEFT 


The recent crisis of Communist Program (hence- 
forward Programa Comunista) In October 1982 - 
undoubtedly tts most serfous yet - has led to 
the re-emergence of the ever-recurring polemic 
about the nature of the Bordigtst dlaspora; 4 
polemic which has always been based on the fatse 
assumption: Bordigism = the \tallan Left. 


Everyone has challenged us from this basts, 
whether It was In far-off 1943 on the birth of 
the International lst Communist Party (PCint) or 
today, on the occasion of the fast respects being 
yald to Programma. The game Is always the same: 
someone fires an taltial shor hoping that the 
others whll fire at the seme target. Sut these 
snipers have got to understand,and everything 
possible must be done to make sure that they 
remember one thing: that thelr guns only know 

how to tire tn one direction. Because the fact 
1s that from the end of the 2nd World War and 
nore clearly since the split of 1952, the Joint 
name Bordiga - Programma can no longer be tdent!~- 
tled with the Itallen Left, elther In terms of 
orgnalsational conttInulty or, still less, tn terms 
of Its pofitics and programme. 


By extending "Bordigism"® to Inciude the early 
Bordiga, the 'BordtgIism' of Programma and then 

the PCIint all the fundamental polltical Issues 

ore left wide open. First of all, the question 

of the role and function of the party, whether 

In actual class struggles or as regards Its tasks 
In a gtven perfod. Secondly, the ever-probiematic 
“national question* and Its not unimportant 
corollary of the analysis of Impertallsm tn. Its 
most recent perlod of two opposing blocs. Finally, 
the trade union question remalns open since for 
Bordiga and his toffowers the "tactical" problem 

ts reduced to the never-resolved alternative of 
reconquering the old unfons by kicking out the 
offtce-hoiders or the creation of new ones - I.e. 
thay have never laft tha old tramework of the 

3rd Internatlonal. These are not smatl polnts, 
especlaiiy when one considers that out of these 
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three fundamental Issues others emerge which, In 
order to simpitfy the discussion, we can define 
as “tactics? : 


{a spite of the bl! fous outpourings of these 
“snipers” the {taltan Left, In Its confrontations 
with Bordigtsm, has very often had the same alm 

as the latter had [n the Thirties when confronting 
Trotskytsm. During those years of violent counter- 
revolution Statin, after having tiquidated or 
rendered harmless any Internal opposttion, had 
elevated the physical and political figure of 
Trotsky to enemy number one of his “domestic 
soctalism™. Atl the oppositions abroad who, ef ther 
In deeds or In words, rejected the counter- 
revolutionary course which the new Tsar was taposing 
on the ex-Soviet Republic, came to be denounced 

tor that most “heinous” of crimes: Trotsky!sm. 


Just as Bordiga after 1929 certainly could not 

be confused with Trotsky, so the {tallan Left after 
1943 could not be confused with Bordigism, but 

the snipers kept on firing. On more than one 
occasion we were obliged to distance ourselves 

trom the confusion between Bordigism and the 
itallan Left. As we wrote In 1953, 


“Habit and theoretical Inertia have meant that unt! 
now Bordigism has been confused with the Itallan 
Left, especlafiiy amongst communists ebroad. Or 
rather, the ttallan Lett has been confused with the 
name of Bordige and with his personal theorles. 


The perpetual Isolation of this comrade, due to 
his having been the most "worshipped" and the 
most "betrayed", coupled with the fact that the 
comrades close to him were s!lenced by his excep- 
tional eloquence ... prevented the formation of 
a critical awareness amongst the comrades of the 
Left and with It the continulty, Including the 
organisational contlaulty, of a healthy communist 
nucleus. [n the struggle against Bolshevisation 
and then Stalinism Bordiga was only an obedient 
and tired supporter, never an Initiator. Thus 


It Is possible to argue that from the expulsion 
of the Left (1923) untti his partial and Inter— 
esting re-emergence not so long ago - largely 
due to cafolings from our party - Sordiga was 
apparently the fighter who preferred to remaln 
tor almost thirty years burled under the enormous 
rulns of the 3rd International which collapsed 
historically withthe rise of Stalinism tn Russla 
and the rest of the world. 


Atime of retreat In a great experfence Is char- 
actertsed by a jumbled assortment of "Isms" 
(Leninism, Trotsky!ism, Stalinism, Bordigism). 
The "Ism" ts the distinctive sign of this or that 
“church® which the disciples of the doctrine, 
those masters of every tactical Innovation, are 
always defining more precisely and giving new 
\Wfe to - typ! tying a process of decadence, If 
not of degeneration. 


In recent decades the history of those parties 
whose tate has been IInked to that of the Commun— 
{st International has confirmed our observetion 
that only a few people have been able to avold 
contamination by the Ideology of retreat. Only 
a tew have remained true to well-taught Ideas 
‘ pather than to the personal work or pretensions 
of the "educators". Among these few It fs only 
right to count the Italian Left who, elther exiled 
In France or Belgium or Imprisoned by Fascism, 
openly distingulshed themselves from the arbitrary 
and polemical epithet of "Bordigist". 


Our object here Is simply to finally "render unto 
Caesar thet which Is Caesar's". We are not going 
to deal with Bordigism tn general but with the 
most well-known and best-documented exper lences 
of the years fn question. Thus, Bordigism, as 
a particuter and “original {Ine of thought has 
had aore Impact with the parties of the Inter~ 
national than with us because of the polemics 
conducted by the leading organs of the Comintern. 
\t was convenient for them to character Ise and 
" systematicaity confuse the movement of the Itaftan 
Left with the personal positions of Bordiga. 


Everyone recognises that tour-flfths of the 
theoretical work of this current was due to 
Bordiga and thus he always contributed his four- 
tifths to political and organtsational activity, 
at least until 1923. Having sald that we “aill 
see when Bordiga's thinking really only retlected 
his own views and when, on the other hand, It 
was a part of the whole theoretical and tactical 
herltage of the Itailan Left. in other words, 

we wilt see how the falsffications of Staiinism, 
both Inside and outside Russia, Identified Bordiga 
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with the Left. 


But first of af], how must the work of a miiitant of 
the revolutionary vanguard be considered? —- HIs 
more or tess relevant contributton to the elabora~ 
tion of theoretical problems In general, to econo— 
mics and history, or to more strictly political 

and tactical praxts? We belleve these Issues must 
be considered In a strictly Impersonal way, even 
when they are highly personal: In the sense that 
the revolutionary, In whatever: epoch he makes hls 
contribution, whatever his name, works «Ith the 
Instruments accumulated by the sclentiftc work bullt 
up by the class. He takes up the themes which 
others before him have outlined and elaborated as 
far as was possible glven the specific level of 
maturity of the working class at any given potnt 

In capitalism's existence. The revolutionary 
Intellectual must learn to rid-himself.of any traces 
of Intellectual elitism, the notion of putting hime 
seif on a pedestal. This fs a bad habit picked 

up from the world of academla when !t Isn't more- 
directly !Inked to the sectarlanism of the masonic. 
lodge. fn thls sense we can stil! take a wise 
plece of advice from Marx who did not consider him 
self to be a Marxtst when confronted by certain. 
theorfsations of "Marxism". We must clear our house 
once and for all of the theory of "the leader” ” 
{ductsmo} and the mentallty of the brotherhood, - 
symbol!sed by the Infallibtilty of one and the sptne- 
less passivity of the others. : : 


in sum, we can state what for us ts taken as read,: 
that the Iteilan Left sunk roots tn the ItviIng 
terrain of soclalism which Itself was put to the 
test by the hard formative experlence of the Ist 
World Wer. In keeping with a mature critical ex- 
perience, the Itallan Left went on after the war 
to encapsulate socla!lism's earlier revolutionary 
Initlative and clearly acticutated the sometimes 
open, sometimes latent, opposition to. the targety 
*Russlan" direction of the 3rd tnternational. {tf 
acted, and stl! acts, as a pole of attraction for 
the very few forces which remalned on the terrain 
of revolutionary class struggle after the tragic 
disintegration of the International as a unlfled 
force and Its passage over to the Impertalfist war 
tront. 


There Is a basic methodotogical distinction between 
seeing the formation of the Lett Marxist current. 

as stemnatng from a theoretical and political 
consclousness, Itself connected to events of the 

1st World War; and seefng It as the result of the 
Interpretation of this or that comrade, or of this 
or that regroupment. The first Is 3 dialectical 
formulation In keeping with Marxism white the second 


goes back to Idealism and subjectivity. 


The tntancy of the Itallan Left was character !sed 
by abstentionism. Such Initial Ideas were to 
have a strange and unforeseen metamorphosis as 
they were put under the test of hard reallty. 
The current was abstentionist until the Congress 
of Livorno (1921). {+s abstentionism lay some- 
where between a theory and a tactic.{1] From 
1924 untll 1924 t+ was electionist with a more 
or less pronounced nostalgia for abstentionism. 
By the Imola Convention the Italtan Lett had 
finally sharpened Its theory and tactics with 
the dissolution of the abstenttonIst fraction 
and, more decistvely, with the founding theses 
for the constitution of the party at the Congress 
of Livorno (1921) and Rome (1922). 


Bordiga shrewdly steered a middle course during 
the process of clarifying the tasks of the party 
(a problem which also aroused pesstons In several 
sections of the Communist International). This 
would be a commonplace fact If It dd not also 
show something of the gilbness and theoretical 
Instabi itty of this comrade who was continually 
osc! lating between a determinist analysis of iY 
the facts (which came to him naturally) and a 
conventent dialectical Interpretation borrowed 
from Marx!sm and therefore: expressed detormin~ 
Isttcally, according to the canons of a greatly 
over-used positivist sclenttsm. 


We will! see that wherever the Itallan Left Is 
forced to disagree with Bordiga the origin of 

the disagreement {les every time In a different 
Interpretation of Marxtsm. At the same time, 

the party's polltics trom the Congress of Livorno 
to the ousting of the Left in 23 - for the most 
part reflecting the Ideology of our current - 
are not only still valtd but constitute that which 
has survived the Ideological and organtsattonal 
disaster which overwhelmed the International of 
Lenin. 


The years 24 and 25. were a time of Intensive 
Bolshevtsatton of the parties of the International. 
Tha beginning of this process had been dramatically 
stgnalied by the change of guard at the top levels 
of those sections which were considered to be 

_ “tnfected* by Leftism. Instde the Russtan Party 
opposition to this policy was hidden and did not 
extst Internationally apart from our open denun— 
clation with the formation of the Committee of 
Intesa {Entente or mutuel agreement Committee! 
This was something new In -the history of the 
Italfan Lett. For the first time the Initiative 
for taking up frontal positions of struggie came 
from the membership, giving a collective and de~ 
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personalised fead to our current, with Bordiga 
dragging behind. This sItuatian wil} rematn until 
the dey that the comrades of the Left no longer 
have to take any further Initiatives to defend 
BordIga's own theoretical contribution against the 
Bord!ga who went Into voluntary sel f-conf!nement. 


The hard battle fought by the Committee of tntesa 
until the Lyon Congress (1925) In fact served as 

a timety alarm bell regarding the polfictes being 
Imposed by the central organs of the International 
and deserves to be examined In the I{ght of events 
which followed. However, It 1s certafn that no 
theoretical disagreement existed then between the 
comrades of the Committee and Bordiga - apart from 
a tendency by thls comrade to "give In* In the face 
ot the enormous pressure coming from Moscow who 
viewed this type of pronunclamento by the Ital lan 
Lett as a break with the formal discipline which 
existed tn the name of reat revolutionary discipline 
= an example which could have "Influenced" other 
countries, particularly the German Left. 


The Naples Convention, which was given the task 

ot deciding whether or not to continue the work — 
the Committee of Intesa, was obliged to proceed 

In accordance with the majority. Bordtga was thus 
put tn a minortty so thet the party could carry 

on the battle untt! the Lyon Congress and not captt- 
ulate to the proscriptions of Zinoviev, then Secretary 
of the International. In the space of a few months 
the Left, which at the National Convention of 1923 
had been tn the majority at all times and had felt 
Itself to have the solldartty and sympathy of the 
offticlal apparatus (a term which didn’t have the 
same significance as {t later assumed In the history 
of. the workers! movement), found Itself stranded 

In the desert. This fact Itself merits a page In 
the history of the Italian Left. However, for the 
first time the most conscious comrades began to 
recognise,In all! Its gravity and tmportance, that 
the very existence of this current was slipping 
away and becoming wrapped In thet largely artificial 
atmosphere In which Bordiga’s thinking had become 
tsolated and which now existed ITke a siikworm In” 
the cocoon ft had woven tor Itself. 


it ts too easy and,moreovep too conventent to 
attribute the dissolution of the Left to Fascism 

on the one hand and to the Stalinist reaction on 

the other. The fact rematns that from 1926 the 

Left had practically ceased to exist Inside the 
Stalinist {nternattonat. {n addition, all subsequent 
developemnts In the Ideas, the publfcattons and 

the orgen!sation of this current occurred without 
the physical presence of Bordiga. For the most 

part they diverged from his Stne of thought and 
especially from his palttical “attitude”, an attitude 


that wes not accldenta! on his part and which 
would last until the fall of Fascism. 


What we are dealing with then ts the root cause 
ot tsolation and Its connection to a particular 
way of seetng the !deologica! and political prob- 
fems of Marxism. Bordlga never ceased to consider 
Russla as an economic entity whose overriding 
character was soctalfst. For him It was only 
Steltn and the Internatlonal’s polictes which 

had degenerated. 


From this polnt the positions began to diverge: 
While the Left would continue to move along the 
traditional (ine tnsptred by a dialectical view 
af history In genera! and of the struggie of the 
profetarlat tn particular - which led them to 
see that the party and the tasks of the revol- 
utfonary mifttia had been reduced to nothing 

as a result of the changed objective conditions 
- Bordiga rematned cons!stent with his completely 
determinist outlook and conformed to It here. 

fe have written "consistent" without wishing to 
spl!t hairs about whether this courtesy to him 
serves as an a posterior! Justification of his 
“doling nothtng" or whether the logic of hts own 
personal Interpretation of a rigidly determinist 
preniss was to withdraw and walt for a radical 
overturning of the new situation before he felt 
t+ would be possible to once agaln speak of the 


party and the revolutionary militia. 


Anyway, Bordiga was to meticulously obey this 
Imperative which meant that he took no part In 
what the comrades orgentsed In the Fraction Abroad 
were dotng, Just as he had nothing to do with 

the work of re-torming the first clandestine nuciel 
which would eventually lead to the constitution 

of the party. And, what fs worse, immensely 
Important events {lke the Insurrection of the 
Spanish proletariat, the collapse of the Inter- 
nattona! and the 2nd Imperfalist War, went by 
without clarification or criticism and without 

his theoretical contribution. Yet this work was 
needed In order to demonstrate the power and con- 
tinulty of Marxism and, above ai!, to prepare 

the Indispensable means, In the shape of exper~ 
fence and tdeas, for the future revival of the 
class party. 


We are not trying to launch a personal polemic 
here but are only emphasising that the path of 
Bordigism diverged from that of the Itallan Left 
for the same reason that the dlalectica! method 
diverges trom determinism - a method which assumes 
that the revolution can do without the wit! of 
mane 


Thus It was that Bordigats over-long absence from 


political struggle, his formal and sentimental 
attachment to the International and to the Russfan 
economic experfence, would lead him Into serlous 
errors of perspective. Thus, Instead of the counter— 
revolutton and the solld role played by Imperfalist 
capttalftsm tn the war Bordiga theortsed a distinction 
between the capitalist powers which were divided 

on a scale of different degrees of responsibil ttty 
{capttallsm number 1, capftaifsm number 2, etc); 
Instead of the war belng untverselly capitalist 

and objectively counter-revolutfonary ~ the Idea 
fhat the belilgerents could be backward In relation 
to one and progressive In relation to others. 


Thus, for us on the Left a really paradoxical situ- 
atton arose ~ of having to defend that part of 
Bordiga's thinkIng which had leg!timately come to 
be part of the tradition of the Itatfan Left and 
ot rejecting that which we understood to be un~ 
marxist and agatnst the {nterests of the revol~ 
utlonary struggle. [na word, the Left found them- 
selves with the responsibt Itty of having to defend 
the Bordlga of before the dectine Against the 
Bordigism of the rotten masonic lodge. 


Thus It was revealed Just how much of all this could 
be convincingly attributed to a particular flaw 

In hts mentai make-up and how much, on the other 
hand, should be put down to the "whim" of the Intel!- 
ectual. This was an Intellectual who would ffit 

his time with speculations about the class mflItia 
Interrupted by fac!le paradoxes or historictsm typ- 
Tcal of someone who [s a complete bourgeo!s academic 
engaged on diitetantist research ond who has earned 
himself the title "progressive" In academic circles. 


tt rematns a fact that, from the const! tution of 

the party unti! today, the distinction we have drawn 
here has become more precisely and clearly defined. 
The party militants are very clear about the problems 
which have In the main confirmed such a distinction, 
to the poInt of provoking practical and organisa- 
tional repercusstons. However, t+ Is not a bad 

Idea to look at them again from a distance and sub- 
Ject them to an objective critique which nevertheless 
Ts consclous of an |talian Left too often contused 
with Bordiga and, what Is worse, with Bordigism. 


Below Is a summary of the Ideological and pol!tical 
standpolnt of the {ttalfan Lett, defined In an un- 
equivocal way. 


1. The dlalectical Interpretation of ex!Istence 
and the worfd which comes from Marxism and whose 
validity has been contirmed by the vicissitudes 
ot the protetarlan struggie Is the IndIspenseble 
instrument of revolutionary theory and praxis. 

From the, by now obvious, consideration that the 
party Is devotd of any historical! content If It 
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ts detached from the class comes the recognition 

of the permanent need for concrete and Indissolubie 
tinks between party and class. It Is equally 
obvious that the class, left to itself, Is confused 
and disorlented and Is therefore Incapable of 
accom {ishing Its historic tasks without the 
leadership of Its party. 


The revolution, the exercise of the dictatorship, 
as well as the construction of the soclallst 
soclety, are the results of the successful com- 
bination of these two fundamenta! subJective 
forces and the Interdependence between them. 

In fact nothing woutd have happened In history 
without the {ntervention of human will, just as 
witt would act In vatn If It ceased to be the 
element which reallses the objective forces by 
which tt has been determined and In which ft has 
tts origtas. 


Amongst the subjective forces In the revolutionary 
process there Is no determination (will) which 

tn {ts turn 1s not determined. The Left has fnter~ 
preted this theoretical postulate of Marxism to 
wean that the tfnks between the party and the 
masses, between thelr struggte and thelr Interests, 
must be permanent. For the Left there are no 

ob Jective conditions under which these |Tnks with 
the masses must be broken, not even In the darkest 
perlods of reaction, because once you bow down 
“and submit to the enemy's pressure the historical 
untty of the class ceases to exist and you have 
passed bag and baggage over to capitalism. 


2. In semt~-peaceful perlods, Just as much as 
during reactionary torment, the Italian Left has 
repudiated the theory of "temporary retirement*. 
That ts, the Idea that the operation of capitallsm 
Itself,by means of Its own Internal mechanical 
process, wit! inevitably tead to a reversal of 

the objective sttuation and wil! attow even retired 
revolutlonartes to take up thelr place In the 
revolutlonary battle once again, having suddenty 
and almost miraculously been brought back to life. 
Such a spurtous and tatse anti-dialectical deter- 
alnism which takes no account of the oscil tating 
nature of the struggle - the high and low polnts 
of the proletartan movement; which, In dttticult 
situations, cannot work out what to do or what 

hot to do but Instead theorlses “preventive 
desertion” - thls has never been part of the trad- 
Itlon of MarxIsm as practised by revolutlonartes 
such as Lentn. The October Revolution was possible 
not as a result of the sudden appearance of the 
Bolshevik Party, but because this party represented 
= at a time when the masses were moving towards 
Insurrection - the climax of decades of struggle. 
This struggle had Involved gruelling theoretical 
tralning, disputes and spifts, but during these 


the party had never lost the least confidence In 
the working masses, even when they seemed to be 
absent or corrupted and dominated by counter— 
revolutionary and treacherous forces. 


3. The ttalfan Left considers the Russian exper- 
lence as never having gone beyond capitalism. In 
particular, economic pianning under the auspices 
of the state, which was Initlatly. orlented towards 
the construction of soclalIsm, has provided the 
basts for the first major example of state captt- 
alfsm: an organic unification of economics and 
politics which Is characteristic of the fInal phase 
ef monopoly capitalism's development. 


4. The ttailan Left considers capitalism as econ- 
omlcally, soctally and polftically an Integral whole, 
with an objectively monolithic structure. This 

Is the case even In those countries which seem less 
advanced and where the external signs of capitall sa? 5 
unequal! development are more obvious. From this 
consideration, which stems from the most elementary 
Marxism.{and whtch, because ft ts so elementary, 
cannot satisfy the theoretical hatrspittters ), tt 
fotlows that the American economy Is no difterent 
from the Soviet economy - when viewed In terms of 
capttalist practice. In the same way, American 
political policies are no different from those of 
the Soviet Unton, when viewed Jn terms of the cr}m- 
Inality of a class which survives on war and the 
exploitation of the working masses throughout the 
wortd."{2} 


THE PARTY 


From 1964 to 1982 the question of the party has 
been a common element tn all. of Programma's crises. 
This ts something of a peradox when one takes Into 
account that Programma's Bordigism has always 
presented this problem In peremptory and presump~ 
tively *tnvartant® terms. in the second half of 
the 40s, when the task of reconstituting the politics 
and organisation of the Itallan Lett was underway 
(althout the support of the great leader who was 
stlll suffering from the effects of the collapse 

of the 3rd internationas), Bordiga - the "super- 
partyist® - continued to turn his nose up at the 
Party for the simple reason that tn a period of 
post-war reconstruction there ®could not be a place 
tor a revolutionery force to the left of the PCI 
{ltalfan Communtst Party!l"! In such a pertod it 
would have been better If Berdlga had continued 
the experience of the Fraction through an organised 
party form which would have always had to take the 
class struggie Into account, whatever happened. 
{Rather than a study group which, as such, could 
not take upon Itself the task of tntervening In 
those [Imlted areas where the class struggle was 
then being fought.) 
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After the 1952 spilt which perhaps occurred more 
through necessity than chofce, Bordiga was ccn- 
verted to the Idea of the necessity for the perm 
anence of the class party. This absurdity meant 
that the one who saw no possibl itty of the 
polttico/organtsational continulty of the party 

= and tn thts respect his enthuslasm for the split 
wes second to none - contributed, despite himself, 
to the diviston ot the parent party Into two would- 
be International!st parties. 


Thus, polnts 7, 8 and 9 of Sectton !¥ of the Theses 
Oistingulshing the Party elaborated In 1952 soon 
after the split state: 


4,,. the Party, even though numerically small 
and onty weakly itnked to the mass of the 
proletarfat and whilst stIii jealously guard- 
Ing Its theoretical tasks as a duty of the 
first order, absolutely refuses to be con— 
stdered as a circle of thinkers or simply 

a study group whose members, having considered 
yesterday's truths to be Insuffictent, have 
fost sight of them sitogether In their search 
tor new truths. 

The Party, despite Its restricted 
‘numbers determined by the prevaliing counter- 
revolutionary conditions, does not cease 
to proselytise and propagandise Its prin- 
ciples tn every written and ora! form, even 
If Its meetings are sparsely attended and 
Its press has only a Ifmited outlet. 

tt ts events, not the will of men which 
thus determine the extent of penetration 
tanto the broad masses and IImit this to a 
small corner of the overall activity. Never- 
theless the Party never misses an opportunity 
to enter any chink or crack since It wel! 
understands thet there wit! be no revival 
until! this part of Its actlvity Is greatly 
Increased and becomes dominant." 


This doesn't say very much ~ ft's only a small 
step tn the right direction but tormally It stands 
In open contrast to the nihitist positions of 

a few months previously. In spite of this the 
polttical extstance of Programma In the decades 
which followed was marked by strict Isctatton 
trom the class struggle and they even abandoned 
those "chinks" which only constant work Inside 
the class can allow to become "dominant" In 
future. 


In fact It was In this perfod that Programma re- 
traced Its steps, gave up Intervention and re- 
nounced “that small corner of the overall actIvity® 
In order to dedicate Itself to relterating the 
Invartance of the “sacred principtes". The theor- 
etical formulation which best expresses the essence 
of the organisation throughout this perfod Is 

that of the "historical! party" and the "formal 


party". At flrst glance it seems that this dfs- 
tinction would help to define more precisely (though 
from a rather obvious basIs) the possibilities tor 
Intervention by the revolutionary vanguard In re- 
latton to the objective conditions. Or, more 
exactly, In an openly counter-revolutionary sit~ 
uatton, when the economic, poiltical and soctal 
domination of the bourgeolste ts total and 
consequently the response of the working class ts 
at Its lowest level, or even non-exIstent (class 

In itself}, the opportunities and possibi lttles 

tor the party are reduced to almost nothing. The 
very IInks between party and class. can be broken 
and an ever-deeper guit develop between the working 
masses and their advance guard. From the evidence 
ot frequent stmilar situations In the history of 
the class struggle It Is Impossible for the party 
to go beyond the conditions Imposed by reality by 
appealing to wlil or by outbursts of voluntarism. 


in such conditions the party must struggle essen- 
tially for tts own continulty, organising on the 
bas!Is of Its chosen prtorities the better to adapt 
to the force of circumstance. At the same time 

1t has to continue to hold together, where they 
exist, those finest of threads which keep It 1tnked 
to the I!fe of the class; re-tylng them the moment 
they are broken; creating them anew If It Is starting 
from a conditton of absolute backwerdness. 


In opposite circumstances, In a situation of power- 
ful resurgence of class struggle, the party can 

more easily carry out its role as @ political feader, 
as a reference polnt for the struggle, acting more 
and more Incisively In those spaces for Intervention 
which "naturaliy" begin to open up. 


if the "historical/formal" distinction refers to 
the real possibility of Intervention tn relation 
to a change In the objective conditions, which means 
that In counter-revolutionary perlads the party 

ts primarily an organ for the conservation of the 
programme and of theoretical etaboration which 
relegates - not by cholce but through necessity 

- Intervention In the class to sporadic episodes; 
and tf by *tormal party" It means the power ful and 
effective role of real leadership In the mass move- 
ment; then the distinction can be accepted ~ on 
condition thet the second situation Is understood 
to be a consequence of the first. The passage from 
the "historical" to the "formal" stage Is not only 
determined by the maturation of the objective con- 
ditions, but also by the party's capacity to grow 
with the contradictory evolution of events, other- 
wise the two phases cease to be two aspects of the 
same process and assume a crystal Hised autonomous 
Taken separately, the first ends up becoming 
a slave to the negative consequences of the counter— 
revolutionary pertod; the second becomes enthralled 
by a mirage which gets Increasingly out of reach. 


form. 


in other words, If the party Is tntended to be 
the political Instrument of the class struggle 
and always exists at different levels of Intensity 
whatever the situation (so long as capitalist 
relations of production jast), then the lowest 
polnts and the perlods of upsurge are not the 
only moments of class struggle where the perty 
‘must understand how to act and tactically shape 
tts Interventions. If this Is not the case then 
1¢ means that the party ts a political tnastrument 
only tn particular moments of class struggle (the 
most favourable}, making It an Intermittent and 
episodic weapon for the class. tn this case, 
even though acting In good falth, there Is an 
Inevitable risk.of creating the conditions for 
the HHaquldation of what already exists and what 
could potentiatty be developed from It. 


it Is not 8 case of some disciples, more 
*Bordigist* than Bordiga, having carried the 

. Original distinction between "historical" and 
*formal® party to absurd lengths. in formal logic 
such an ‘extreme’ conclusion Is possible but It 
ts, however, mistaken and has extremely dangerous 
‘ Impttcattons for perspectives. it Inevitably 
feads to the theory that the party, the Instrument 
of and political leeder tn the class struggle, 

{s not just restricted to acting In times of up- 
surge In the class struggie but that it "must® 

be born tn such pertods, or rather In pre- 
revolutionary and revolutionary perlods. On the 
other hand, Its presence In counter~revolutionary 
pertods would be Judged not so much useless as 
dangerous - since In these pertods the party Is 

* pore easily contaminated by opportunism. 


This ts a typical exemple of theoretical efabor- . 
ation leaving the dialectical method behind In 

the search for mechanical laws. Having rejected 
the hypothesis that ta the least favourable 
pertods the potitical venguard must do Its utmost 
to maintain or, wherever possible, to create those 
small, tine ftnks with the class, there remains 
only one other hypothesis: that the ob Jective 
conditions, besides having the capacity to move 

the class Into action, also have the power of 
spontaneously creating ali the conditions most 
favourable to the birth of the revolutionary 

party. The mechanical sequence: crisis - revival 
of class struggle - birth of the party Is the 
“extreme conclusion which results from theoretically 
“breaking up historical phases Into watertight 
compartments - 1.6. the separation of the emergence 
of class struggle and the class's main political 
tnstrument, the party. 


It ts one thing to state that the class struggle 
experiences high and low polnts historically, 


according to the degree of conditioning by the 
bourgeol!sie. [t Is another to state thet the class 
struggte disappears and with $+ the class and thus 
the permanent necessity for [ts political Instrument 
dtsappears. Even though Programmes has not followed 
this path to Its timtt It ts atways bringing Itself 
Into line with the tmegined historical party, con= - 
cerned more with the reconstruction of the 'talmudtan' 
political programme than with the necessity to Interv- 
ene In those chinks of struggle which open up from 
time to time. Or, more exactly, Programma fs con~ 
cerned with combining both necessities (the his- 
torical and the formal party)thus matntaining Itselt 
ready to plunge Into desperate activism when the 
presumed crucial hour comes (from 1975, sic praedixit 
Amadeus Bord! gamus). 


This ratsing to unquestioned dogma of the separation 
between a counter-revoluttonary todey and a revol— 
uttonery tomorrow, between the historical and the 
formal conditions for the organisation's existence, 
meant that the more the historical party moved away 
trom the materlal and soctal conditions of the class, 
whether In terms of praxts or tn terms of mental 
attitude, the more the formal party came to have 
metaphysical connotations. 


The more the historical party came up against Its 
own Inevitable tImits, locked as It was tn the vice 
of an unfavourable situation with a proletartat 
which could hardly ratse Its head, the more the 
projections of the ImagIinatlon shaped the formal 
party. This powerful, monolithic, omnisclent entity 
In which everything had been foreseen and resolved, 
was so puffed up with Its own Invartance that 1+ 
no longer considered Itself sImply as a political 
Instrument of the class struggle, but as the pre- 
figuration of socialism Itself, or rather as a pol~ 
Itical monad. As such this single sel t-enclosed 
entity overcomes every type of contradiction and, 
as the organised expression of Intalltbtitty, tt 
alone can be the subject of the proletartan 
dictatorship: a subject which doesn't tolerate any 
torm of Interna! discussion, much fess democracy, 
even direct democracy. 


White Programma's dally existence has been character- 
ised by tactical Interpretations more In accordance 
with the laws of mechanics than with a historical 
deterainist view, Its future activity - because 

It ts not bound by the possibI I!ty of Immediate 
confirmation or non-confirmation ~.1s wide open 

to Ideatist outbursts of great Intensity. 


{¢ the party !s understood as the consclous vang~ 
guard of the class, the only instrument capable 

of elaborating tactics, strategy and & programme 
{political conditions for the revolutionary over~ 


throw of capttalfst soclety); If It fs seen as rep- 
resenting the maximum level of class conscfousness, 
this Is all a correct Marxist formulation. If 

the formal party fs understood as embodying Its 
*historical™ to the absolute iImit, aimost as ig 
a demlurgic figure, rivalting God for ali his 
powers, then this. Is the materlal for Idealfst 
speculation. 


The logical consequence of this supposed Infali- 
Ibf tity ts the conception of the party as pure 

end perfect, Immune from any possIbI}Ity of error, 
exercising Its dictatorship outside of and over 

the class while {ts Internal itfe proceeds without 
any need for checking agalnst reality or discussfon 
because “everything has been thought out and pre- 
dicted beforehand (the theoretical presupposition 
of organic centralism - the bureaucratic expression 
of tnvartance). This fs closer to the definition 
ef a relfglous order than to a political conception 
of human betngs struggl!ng for thelr emancipation. 


Glven ‘these. positions [t was Inevitable that when 
ditferent perlods ot class struggle presented 

the party with the problem of defining Its role 
two distinct and difficult-to-reconclie tendencles 
would emerge on the terrain of Intervention. - 
The. "nothing can be done" viewpoint, followed 

by the actIvist viewpolnt: precursors of dogmatism 
on the one hand and opportunism on the other. 


Programma, notwithstanding the Innumerab!le spilts 
- all centred round the question of the role of 


‘the party and Intervention - has never escaped 


from this duaitsm. [ts two "souls" have always 
co-ex!sted and when thelr frreconcl labI tity has 
emerged there have been trreparable breaks with 
all the attendant atter-effects. 


Footnotes to the article 


It] Because the PS! (itatlan Soctallst Party) had 
not been faced with some of the historic cholces 
taced by other parties of the Second International 
In 1914 there was no obvious breaking. polat with 
the Right Wing of Turat! and the Centrists of 
Serrat!. After the Bolshevlk Revolutton absten- 
tiontsm In elections agalnst the corrupting pari- 
lamentary practice of the Soclalist Party seemed 
to the Italftan Left the correct tactic to distin~ 
guish Itself from the bourgeots soctat democrats 
and a means of helghtentIng proletartan awareness 
of the need for its own organ of government - 

the Soviet. For more Information about the Italian 


Left In English, see Revolutionary Perspectives | 


19: "The Itallan Left and the Permanent Need for 
Party". 

[2] In tact this quotation comprises an articte 
which orlginaltly appeared in Prometeo under the. 
title "Crisis of Bordigism? - Perhaps. In any 
case It's not a crists of the ttaltan Left". 
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ANEWERAFOR | 
COMMUNIST PROGRAM 


The tatest crisis of Programme Comun!ste hightights the analysis of the previous articie. Yet agatn 


Programme's confuston over the perty's role 


and tesks have led {t to split. 


Here we ere taking the 


opportuntty to re-publish tn Engitsh an article which was originally published In Battag!ta Comunista 


noe 18, 1982 and no.t. 1983. 


errors is certainly a 
For revolutionaries a 


To admit one's 
sign of maturity. 


critical examination of method - even 
when it is inspired by exceptional 
circumstances, such as oan internal 
crisis - is a practice as necessary 48 


it is, healthy. Communist Program 
(henceforth Programma) appears to have 
entered on this path. Its 
self-criticism is all the more 
surprising, given the seriousness of the 
reasons for it. and the open admissions 
Programma has had to make concerning its 
own crisis. "above all there is an 


obvious political and organisational 
crisis, in the second place there 
appears, on the surface, to be two 


antithetical ways of considering social 
contradictions and the intervention of 
the Party in them. 


"“Thie | political and = organisational 
crisis", the self-criticism continues, 
“is therefore a reflection of 4 
political vagueness which it is claimed 
accompanies organisational precision 
tees Alongside this aspect there is 
another, also linked to the vagueness of 
the tactical lines defining our 
activity: i.e. the development of two 
different: conceptions of activity to be 
followed in relation to the working 
clase and to movements of social 
struggle, which are already expressions 
of the contradictions in social reality. 
From this point of view the Palestinian 
question, which was so important in the 
internal crisis, is only one of the 
knots to be unravelled." : 
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To sum up: they admit having been 
mistaken in everything. The first error 
was that of not knowing how to give the 
organisation a homogeneous. political 
line for-analysing social phenomena and, 
thus, ‘intervention; the second was 
attempting to get round thie obstacle 


(and what an obstacle!) by an 
administrative, bureaucratic and 
centralising practice “aimed at. 
containing and smoothing out every 


internal contradiction. 


Are these problems caused just by a 
false way of looking at the internal 
organisation of the Revolutionary Party, 
which goes by the name of organic 
centralism? Or are there other, more 
profound directions which Programma's 
re-thinking must take? 


It is by now passé, not to say banal, to 
shut the door after the horse has bolted 
by saying: "a party which makes no 
mistakes cannot exist, it is very 
difficult to create a party which knows 
how to correct itself. It is thie thet 
we are attempting to do. On the other 
band, Marxism teaches us that he is 
right who makes the least mistakes, not 
he who never makes. any." Is this 
genuine self-criticism? Perhaps. But 
we don't want such an attempt at modesty 
to be merely a temporary inversion of 


the arrogance that has always 
characterised the Programmists’ 
political being. 

On the subject of party errors and 


misconceptions, in the "Ecclesia 
Programmorum” of the recent past, 
whenever the problem of intervention was 
considered it was as the basis for a 
rhetorical exercise and one heard talk 
of the crystalline purity of the 
doctrine, of the destred ideological 
monolithism, of the infallible Party, of 
the prefiguration of socialism, etc. 


Our doubts remain. Too often we have 
seen . about-turns, accompanied or 
unaccompanied by self-criticism (usually 
unaccompanied), regarding problems of 
major significance, like those of the 
unions or of national liberation wars, 


without witnessing an adequate 
corrective analysis. But this is 
certainly not the point. Here we limit 
ourselves to taking note of 
self-criticism, whether or not it is 


Programma's, since the issues treated 
are of general interest, and we intend 
making our contribution to them, whether 
or not this has been requested. 


Dualiss as Always 


Very often in the history of the 
workers’ movement, today as in the past, 
and especially when the class struggle 
sCagnates (thet is, when the 
bourgeoisie's political and economic 
domination does not allow the expression 
of working class aspirations except in a 
limited and episodic way), parts of the 
‘vanguard have believed they could 
interpret the "feel" of the time in ways 
which are not only different but 
opposite. Either they have believed 
nothing its to be done, or they have 
embraced the most frenetic activism. In 
the First case, even where this is 
completely undeclared or just hinted at, 
the way of relating to the class‘ 
confrontations, its problems and needs, 
is indifferentism. In the second, the 
necessary and unavoidable activity of 
the political vanguard even if it is 
situated within a framework of a very 
weak class struggle, is transformed into 
an activism which is the more frenetic 
the more the external situation appears 
to be unassailable. 


The indifferentist 
divorces the tasks 


position completely 
of revolutionaries 
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from the external situation and arrives 
at the conclusion that there is nothing 
to be done “outside”. The tasks of a 
vanguard are thus necessarily limited to 
preserving the principles, to the most 
absolute observance of their invariance, 
to the theoretical elaboration of the 


most important political and economic 
questions, to the development of the 
future cadres, without taking any of 


this to the outside world because to 
do so is considered not just useless but 
even dangerous for the organisation and 
its militants. 


To receive from the outside, to 
elaborate, without returning the fruits 
of its political work was the formula 
through which the Party was supposed to 
remain uncontaminated and escape all 
forms of opportunism. The corollary of 
this position could be nothing other 
than sectarianism, the most obscure 
“invariantism", with a metaphysical 
conception of «a pure and infallible 
Party. Such a Party was not intended to 
be the political instrument of the class 
struggle, reflecting and conditioning 
the contradictory movement of the class, 
but rather the fruit of a laboratory 
investigation, photographing the 
contingent aspects of social events in 
negative and postponing their 
development until better times. 


Apart from the problem of method, one of 


the most serious consequences of the 
attendist thesis (i.e. that it ie 
necessary to wait for favourable 


conditions before engaging in political 
work in the class) is the distortion of 
the rOle and function of the Party by a 
false interpretation of the class 
struggle and the way in which it is 
expressed. 


Revolutionaries are not given the task 
of deciding when, but only how to 
intervene. The Party, or rather the 
political vanguard of the class, when it 
is in a position to act at all, does not 
choose when to intervene in the class, 
even less does it choose not to do 60. 
Instead it adjusts the way in which it 
intervenes, the tactical aspects of its 
intervention, in line with its internal 
forces and the external situation. All 


that the vanguard 


this takes place on the basis § of 
unavoidable objective conditions which 
the Party cannot change, but which, 
nevertheless, it cannot fail to form «@ 
part of, on pain of diminishing its role 
as @ political vanguard. 


The “there is nothing to be done 
position" and its attendist appendix, 
once theorised and codified as the 
~wanguard's mode of existence in. the 
clase struggle, gave birth to the 
political “tendencies” which today are 
aligned in the revolutionary “milieu”. 


The first euch tendency is that which 
gives the vanguard the task of 
organising in fractions not Parties, or 
rather of studying, elaborating, of 
pointing the way forward, but not of 
entering the life of the clase struggle. 
The second, the legitimate daughter of 
the first, foresees the necessity of the 
Party only in historical moments when 


the level of the class struggle 
autonomously supplies the effective 
conditions for the seizure of power. 
Finally, there is a third tendency 


which, although admitting the need for a 
Party even in counter-revolutionary 
periods, limits its réle to that of 
being a mere spectator of events, 4 more 
or less qualified commentator on ‘the 
political reality which surrounds it. 


The activist tendency, conversely, has 
been much more businesslike. In the 
midst of the class it has never made 
"distinctions" of the sort just 
described as to the type of organisation 
should provide, but 
only on its réle. Although admitting 
that external factors exert some sort of 
conditioning effect which, willy-nilly, 


must be taken account of, the 
voluntarist side of the activist 
position ends by wanting to force, 
without success, the mechanisms which 


lie behind this external immobility. 


In other words, activist voluntarism, 
believing it has found in the vanguard's 
immobility the primary cause of all 
disorders, whether internal 
(organisational) or external (tenuous or 
non-existent links with the working 
class), throws itself into every 
situation, pursues any and every episode 
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and commits the opposite error: that is, 
of becoming enveloped in the situation 
and aspects of the merely contingent, 
and remaining ensnared therein. 
Workerism, spontaneism, in a 
word, opportunism, are the most 
immediate  dangere faced by the 
voluntarist tendency, 48 soon as it 
enters on the road directly opposite to 
attendism. 


economism, 


In both cases we are in the presence of 


theoretical elaborations and political 
practices which, each in its own way, 
fail to answer the question of 


intervention, of tactics, of the correct 
relation between Party and class, 
independently of the intensity of class 
struggle. 


The Question of Tactics 


Returning to Programma, it seems that 
its self-criticism takes the bull by the 
horns, by admitting that within ite 
breast there dwell two souls, whose 
existence can somehow be traced back to 
the methods of voluntarism and activiem. 


Thus, indeed, we read: "Alongside this 
aspect," (the political-organisational 
crisis - editor's note) "there is’ 


another, also linked to the vagueness of 
the tactical lines defining our 
activity: i.e. the development of two 
different conceptions of activity to be 
followed in in relation to the working 
class. and to movements of. social 
struggle, which are already .expressions 


of the contradictions in social 
reality." Further on, to make = the 
concept explicit, the text continues: 


"The problem is posed in these terms; 
how does the Marxist Communist Party 
intervene in movements which necessarily 
do ‘not have a purely proletarian 
Character (here we have in mind the 
Palestinian national demands) or which 
advance demands which are so limited 
that they therefore are unable to 
overcome the contingent 
dominated by bourgeois or opportunist or 
collaborationist forces?". 


And here the background question 
unequivocally emerges: ."Here we limit 
ourselves to observing that (with regard 


framevork 


to the Party's activity) two convergent 
errore have traditionally been 
committed: 1!) that of ignoring {In 
practice the real movements as not 
sufficiently mature and limiting oneself 
to explaining their maturation in 
propagandist terms; 2) despite the 
formal homage paid.to Marxist theory and 
the allegedly more . redical future 
Struggle involving the entire 
proletariat, that of seeing only the 
present movement and in practice 
abandoning oneself to it. They are two 
tendencies" - the author concludes ~ 
“Which start from a common theoretical 
flaw, which condition each other in 
turn, giving # single organisation's 
activity the dual. character of the 
antithesis between both ‘activism’ and 
"academicism'. Within this false 
antithesis the history of our formal 
organisation has been fought and is 
partly still being fought." Not bad as 
adsissions go. Quite apart from 
polemics, it seems to us, at the time of 
the thirtieth anniversary of the formal 


exiatence. of Programma, that such 
important problems have remained 
unsolved for an inordinate length of 
time. For an organisation which 
believed and. claimed that it ‘had 
resolved, both on the = formal and 
historical plane all the problems 
inherent to the construction of the 


world Communist Party (here reference to 
Hordiga was mandatory), admissions of 
this type are not a tribute to sincerity 
and to the fecundity of self-criticism, 
but are rather a -hymn to political 


‘Irresponsipility. 


Independently of this serious split and 
all the others preceding it, the 
organisation's politics have led it into 
the dilemma of either opening itself to 
class struggle in the ascetic guise of 
contemplative academicism, or else of 
throwing itself into the fight 


regardless and thereby joining with all 


the other movementists. 


This reveals not only the manifest lack 
of a correct and unitary method for 
facing and resolving: the problem of the 
rOéle and = function of the political 
organisation of the class struggle, but 
algo the sorry situation that the 
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supposed Party recognises itself as such 


only in these two extreme positions, 
without ever being able to consider a 
third “hypothesis” and thus correct 
itself. 


In other words, one asks Prograwma how 
to bridge the gap between one bank - on 
which there lies strategic visions, 
analytic capacity, fundamental 
theoretical acquisitions - and the 
other, on which. there cavorts the 
spontaneity of the class struggle; how 
to face up to “movements which 
necessarily do not have a_ purely 
communist character”. 


If the class struggle was able to 
autonomously express itself in terms of 
Communist aims, even if through the 
purifying crucible of partial defeats 
and retreats, then there would be no 
need for a Party, the class would not 
need to have its vanguard expressed as a 
political reference point which knows 
how. to make the immediate and final 
goals compatible and how to. pass from 
one to the other. If things were like 
that, the only. task of revolutionaries 
would be to dissolve themselves into the 
movement, making sure they remained 
attached to it, and working individually 
to ensure that the final aims contained 
in the movement were not dispersed. 


If the twists and. turns in the class 
struggle do not occur like this, and for 
Leninists this is irrefutable, the 
necessity for the effective presence of 
the class Party, far from conforming to 
one of the two positions defined above, 


stems from its sole aim of bringing 
about the maturation of communist 
objectives from those aspects of the 


class struggle which do not and cannot 
have such aims. Whatever the time or 
place the class struggle is impeded and 
influenced by the economic. and social, 
circumstances which produce it, “pure" 
movements exist neither at the beginning 
nor at the end of a class movement, and 
this is even more true in the absence of 
a class Party. : 


In Poland as in Palestine the birth of a 
class response must start from the 
particular “objective" conditions, which 


do: net. correspond in any way to the 
aspirations of “pure” communists. In 
Palestine the masses move on the terrain 
of nationalism, in Poland on that of 
democratic and economic demands. The 
role of the vanguard, if it exists, and 
of revolutionaries in general, is to 
change the political content which these 
movements spontaneously give themselves 
so as to. direct them onto communist 
terrain, neither abandoning them as 
“insufficiently mature", nor tailing 
them as the "real" expression of. the 
class ‘struggle or as the only possible 
area for action. 


To the correct dialectical 
relation between the Party's work (i.e. 
its capacity for intervention given its 
own. limitations) and the spontaneous, 
sometimes chaotic and contradictory, but 
never pure, movement of the class based 
on specific economic and political 
demands (which not even the class itself 
has chosen, but which are obstacles in 


repeat, 


the early stages of its development), is. 


found neither within the movement as 
such nor outside it. 


The r6le of the Party consists of: 
interpreting the initial conditions, 
discovering in them their limits, and 


surpassing them by embracing 4 tactic 


which takes account of the specific 
conjuncture and the available 
opportunities. This is in order to 


prevent the class movement from losing 
momentum or, worse still, from reacting 


against the original economic demands 
and extinguishing them with false 
political aims. 

In practice, what this means for 
national liberation wars, once the 
historical period of the progressive 


bourgeoisie is definitely closed (for us 
this period has been over for some time) 
and for economic demands, is that 
revolutionaries neither have the task of 
tailing the nationalist movement nor of 
limiting, themselves to the level of the 
economic demands of union struggle. 
Rather, their task is to start from this 
existing basis and raise the level of 
the class struggle so that it aims for 
higher goals, taking good care not to 
fall into the attendist error for fear 
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of dirtying their hands, or into the 
activist (error of jumping in and 
fighting to the death for the sake of 
“concreteness” without being able to 
jump out again. At first glance it 
would appear that Programma is embarking 
on a third road, which although still «4 


long one, is certainly more direct: "In 
the real dialectic, the revolutionary 
Party is (that force which, although 


starting from positions obscure to the 
mass movement, assists the real 
pressures. in history which allow the 
approach and finally the union between 
the real: movement and the communist 
movement." 


The formula is a bit obscure, but, apart 
from the alleged. existence of two 
movements within a single process, we 
seem to be in the presence of a correct 
approach for dealing with the questions 
the class struggle. poses. 


But. we read further on, on the 
Palestinian question: "it is necessary, 
on the other hand, to recognise the 
whole meaning of a struggle in action: 
we consider positive the victorious 
outcome of the. basically bourgeois 
struggle against Israel's colonialism 
whether. or not we, or .the proletarian 
movement in general, are able to 
influence it." There is no doubt, given 
the state of the international 
revolutionary forces, that Programma 


speaks without. any. real possibility. of 
influencing the Palestinian events in 
any way: nevertheless, it is not the 
task of revolutionaries to adjust 
themselves to the situation by saying 
that it is "positive". Even if.only in 


words, one. does not work . for "the 
approach and finally the union. between 
the real movement and the communist 


movement" by judging the former positive 
in the absence of the latter. The doubt 
is whether, for Programma, the positive 
aspect remains even when influential 
communist forces manifest themesives. 


With regard to union activity too, the 
method is unchanged: “In fact, our 
activity of intervention in struggle 
has, for years, been limited. to the 
level of union demands. This is the 
truth. But this basis, the problems it 


has posed, its obvious narrowness, made 
us realise the necessity for widening 
our horizons, caused us to discover all 
the other practical bases for 
intervention, and these women's 
demands, housing, antimilitarism, 
repression and ali the other 
manifestations of social contradictions 
gave us new weapons and greater 
confidence in facing the very same 
economic and union struggle." 


Very good! But this does not take 
account of the fact that the primary 
task of a communist Party lies not so 
much in the search for new and wider 
horizons for its commitment to struggle; 
not’ :so much the search for practical 
economic bases alongside other practical 
bases dealing with general politics, but 


of giving a political meaning to 
economic struggle. 

It is obvious that, given a struggle 
with certain limite, all possible 


efforts should be made to organise and 


extend it, but it is just as obvious 

‘that if these limits are not overcome 
through effective political propaganda, 
one could organise and extend all the 
struggles in the world without making 
the slightest contribution to the 
revolutionary maturation of the working 
class. 


What has always distinguished communists 
from all the bourgeois-radical forces, 
in the. past and today, is not their 
“propensity for struggle (this should. be 
a piven fact) but their political 
contribution, without which all 
expressions of social revolt would end 
by being irredeemably defeated. 


The Palestinian Question 


Among the several reasons for 
Programma's devastating internal crisis 
the Palestinian question could not fail 


to .be enormously important. First of 


all, whether they liked it or not, the 
issue of the Middle East, as all 
Practical issues, came into conflict 
with those two self-acknowledged souls 
which, when faced with a “real” 
situation, were incapable of making an 
analysis thac avoided either 
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indifferentism or uncritically following 


the movement. In the second place, the 
Palestinian question became important 
because in an organisation such 48 
Programma, which pretends so much to be 
monolithic and invariant, tendencies 
ranging from almost unconditional 
wupport for the bourgeois objectives of 
the PLO to an attendism, religiously 
awaiting the emergence of “true" class 
struggle, could not be tolerated. The 


existence of a third hybrid position, 
conditionally supporting the Palestinian 
bourgeoisie and making an 411~-concealed 
distinction between the progressive 
roles of the bourgeois and proleterian 
programmes, only added to the problem. 
Above all, it. is unacceptable that 
amongst such ideological confusion, the 
split’ in the organisation only takes 
place when one of the "tendencies" 
decides to give up on the grounds that 
it is useless, not to say harmful, to 
remain inside the. organisation, while 
the latter hasn't prevented it in any 
way from opportunistically reconciling 
the orthodox with. the unorthodox, the 
real with the unreal, the. possible with 
the impossible. 


Up until two years ago it was much 
easier for Programma to contain various 
approaches to the "social question". If 


one accepts. the Bordigist axiom that 
bourgeois revolutionary movements Cas 
the political expressions of the 


economic superseding of feudal relations 
of production) are selways progressive, 
it follows that revolutionaries must 
support them. This. means that, whenever 
the level of class struggle allows it, 
the international proletariat and its 
political guide (always Programma) must 


give direct assistance to such 
movements. In addition to this 
Programma also adds the concept of 
support for the political victory of 


these bourgeois forces, whenever it is 
not in a@ position. to give any concrete 
aid. . 


Now, without there 
significant changes 
between the national interests of any 
national bourgeoisie and. imperialism, 
Programma suddenly announces the end of 
this historical period. This is in the 


having been = any 
in the relations 


context of international market 
processes that were consolidated decades 
ago, and, moreover, without providing 
any explanation whatsoever. They 
describe the. bourgeoisie which still 
works ‘on the terrain of national 
independence as non-progressive and, 
consequently, deserving of neither 
support nor acclaim. The tactical 
conclusion. is that today communists 
should not subordinate the cornerstones 
of the proletarian revolution to 
bourgeois national interests, even in 
situations where - because of 
underdevelopment as a consequence of 


imperialist domination ~~ the first 
manifestations of class struggle 
inevitably assume a bourgeois, 


nationalist character. 
And here the problems start. 


In Programma Comunista no 20, October 
1982 we read, in deference to the new 
approach "We will Creat this national 
struggle not as 4 bourgeois. revolution 
to be completed, but as the consequence 
of a national factor within 4 situation 
where capitalism is already established. 
In this situation therefore the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat have no 
common tasks and the Arab bourgeoisie 


confronts the non-Arab bourgeoisie 
within the framework of world 
imperialism, demanding 4 Palestinian 


national state: 4 demand which also 
corresponds - as wd shall see - to the 
present interests of Palestinian and 
Arab proletarians and which for them is 
a necessary bridge in their passage 
towards the communist revolution." 


There is an 
between the 


obvious contradiction 
premise that “the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat have 
therefore’ no common tasks" and the 
conclusion that admits of a coincidence 
between “the present interests" of the 
two classes on the national question. 
On the previous page there is a 
different, blatantly contradictory 
approach to the same question: "applying 
this concept to the struggle of the 
Palestinian proletariat - which 
naturally does not intend to renounce 
fighting for a return to the territory 
it was. driven from - means thet 


communists not only do not contrast the 
primary aim (the proletarian struggle in 
the strict sense) and the secondary (the 
struggle for national self- 
determination) but they do not. even 
formulate «a consistent strategy for 
using the second as a sort of 
stepping-stone to the first." And just 
to make the transition from the struggle 
for national self-determination to the 
communist revolution even more 
confusing, ten lines below one reads: 
“ie is necessary, on the other hand, to 
recognise the whole meaning of a4 
struggle in action. We consider 
positive the victorious outcome of the 
basically bourgeois struggle against 
Israel's colonialism whether or not we, 
or the proletarian movement in general, 
are able to influence it." 


At first they consider the struggle of 
the Palestinian proletariat for national 
self-determination “an essential 
stepping-stone", a kind of, springboard 
towards the communi st revolution; 
subsequently, the same struggle, with 
ite partial objectives, is not. to be 
under stood ‘tactically as a 
“stepping-stone” for 4a future 
transformation into the communist 
revolution. And to complete the circle, 
disregarding the original approach, 
which declared the end of the historical 
period of progressive bourgeois~- 
democratic revolutions, which implied 
that the tasks of revolutionaries no 
longer consists of support or acclaim 
for these historical experiments, they 
consider positive “the victorious 
outcome of the basically bourgeois 
struggle against Israel's colonialism". 


Even if one reads the sentences twice, 
the confusion remains. It seems as if 
Programma's writers are more interested 
in remaining trapped within two opposing 
positions, tolerating all the 
contradictions, than they are in 
attempting to escape via a more thorough 
consideration of the question. 
Programma lacks 8 clear perspective on 
how the Arab proletariat, as well-as the 
Palestinian proletariat, should begin to 
act, on the basis. of its own specific 
reality, against the interests of 


imperialism and the national 


bourgeoisies. Given this lack of 
perspective, they address themselves to 
the false snd irrelevant question of up 
to which point and in which form 
bourgeois demands should be supported or 
directly advocated. 


This is the only way to explain 
Programma'e approval for the Palestinian 
bourgeoisie's possible victory over the 
Israeli bourgeoisie, and its obvious 
difficulty in defining the role of 
communists (given they exist and are 
organised) in the bourgeois-democratic 
-revolution. They do not know whether or 
not this revolution should be used a6 4 
stepping-stone, as 4n essential bridge, 
‘towards the objectives of the socialist 
revolution. But there is something else 
to be emphasised, another gem from this 
very rich source. "It has emerged from 
internal discussions that it is very 
‘difficult to act in 4 consistent fashion 
in such 4 way that the Party is able to 


‘recognise the limited nature of a4 
struggle, without this meaning in 
practice that it has to give it up. 


This has been markedly illustrated by 
the Middle Eastern situation, where in 
Programa Coaunista we 4&e primarily 
concerned with showing the tendency of 
.an on-going struggle to assume a social 
and proletarian nature in practices 
This tendency is for us the most 
important component of such 4 struggle." 


Up until two years ago Programma, when 
confronted by similar problems, would 
have taken up a defensive position 
around its two “souls” and everyone 
would have been  happy- One, Che 
“attendist (maximalist) soul would have 
remained ‘huddled on the shore of 
unsullied Marxist principle whilst 
waiting for the Palestinian events to 
“give birth to pure proletarian 
movements, uncontaminated by bourgeois 
and nationalist ideology. The other, 
the movementist (Menshevik) soul, would 
have supported or acclaimed (depending 
on the circumstances and the balance of 
forces) the PLO, or would have preached 
that the Palestinian proletariat take up 
nationalist demands as its own, seeing 
that the Palestinian bourgeoisie had 
shown itself incapable of pursuing 
those. 
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Today this no longer seems to be the 
case. No more attendism with regard to 
social conflicts, even where these are 
politically backward, no more tailism 
when considering the particular, 
secondary, features of a situation. Now 
Programma is taking account of and is 
interested in “the principal element", 
the dynamic of the class struggle. 
"But" the article continues “to 
respond correctly to situations it is 
necessary also to see what is the most 
important element - not s0 much in our 
eyes, as theoreticians of the 
proletarian movement but in those of 
the participants in the struggle. And 
this is how the 'secondary' question, 
historically destined to become less 
important, assumes all the importance of 
@ principal 


issue." 

The confusion continues, the premises 
never agreeing with the conclusions. 
But before considering the relationship 
between primary and secondary issues, it 
is necessary to get rid of the false 
antithesis between what is important, in 
“our eyes as theoreticians of the 
proletarian movement", and in the eyes 
of those inhabitants of another galaxy, 
the "participants in the struggle".: 


In the era of rotting imperialism, with 
the of internationai 
capitalism a third world war 
imminent, no genera: 
“theoretical” interests, the exclusive 
property of a political vanguard, and 
“this worldly", contingent 
with their overwhelming 
wretchedness for the 
oppressed, without there being the 
possibility of overcoming the gap 
between the first and the second. This 
ig true of the class struggle wherever 
it occurs, even in areas least favoured 
by economic development and with 
unfavourable political circumstances. 


decadence 
making, 
there are 


other, 
interests, 
burden of 


The alternative not that either we 
are faced with politically mature 
struggle where the appropriate strategy 
and tactics are the primary sort - such 
as would deiight the "theoreticians of 
the proletarian movement"; or that 
are confronted with a struggle where the 
fighting for. limited, 


is 
a 


we 


combatants are 


sectional interests, thus giving 
priority to the latter - that 1s turning 
secondary into principal interests and 
at the same time waving Boodbye to the 
communist revolution. 


As soon as 


you eplit the particular 
{because 


it exists) from the general 
(because it is always imagined to be 
merely potential and nothing is done to 
make it real) you have made an enormous 
step towards opportunism. In fact this 
distinction between theoretical and 
concrete interests does not correspond 
to the reality. There is no logical 
schema .- which supplies ~ a communist 
strategy, which will be valid tomorrow, 
and a tactic for the concrete situation 
to which all else is subordinate in the 
short term. The class struggle doesn't 
consist of a: communist movement and a 
real movement running on Parallel lines 
with people Setting out either on the 
one (primary) or the other (secondary). 
What exists is the spontaneous, confused 


and very often contradictory 
self-expression of. the working class, 
based on partial and contingent 


interests both in the economic sense and 
on the level of political demands. The 
political vanguard. of the class, or 
rather the Party, if it existe and if it 
is capable of. operating, must, no matter 
how difficult and how long the process, 
intervene in this struggle to move it 
beyond its original content and provide 
it with a general revolutionary 
perspective. Any other standpoint is 
highly dangerous and all the more so if 
it.is turned into a formula. 


Palestinian 
banal 


Moreover, .as far as the 
question goes, Programma 's 
either-or schema cannot account for all 
the economic. conditions: from the 
presence of international imperialism to 
the interests ‘of the Arab bourgeoisie, 


from the Palestinian  bourgeoisie's 
aspirations for indepedence to the 
Still 


proletariat's living conditions. 
less can the ‘theoretical justification 
of the alternation between primary and 
secondary issues be accepted. 


. other 


on the hand, Programma's 
opportunism regarding the modern 
analysis of imperialism, national 
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liberation and bourgeois movements is 
not a new thing. The only novelty ie in 
the theory = of contradictions which 
reveale 4 surprising affinity (both .in 
form and content with another, ‘more 
influential, opportunism - Maoisn. 
When Mao found. himself carrying out in 
Practice a war of national liberation in 
the conflict with Japanese imperialism 
during the middle of «a civil war, he was 
aiming to install a dictatorship which, 
in. political and economic content, was 


bourgeois. Having had to divert the 
great majority of the Chinese poor 
peasantry and proletariat onto ‘this 


capitalist terrain, he was obliged to 
develop the theory of contradictions, of 


the alternation between primary and 
secondary questions in order to defer to 
an ever more distant... future the 


dictatorship of the proletariat and te 
bring ever closer the dictstorship of 
"the four revolutionary classes". : 


Let's turn from Programma for «moment 
to quote Mao: "Jn capitalist societies 


the two contradictory. forces, .the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, form 
the main contradiction. The other 
contradictions, for example | the 


contradiction between what remains of 
the feudal class and the bourgeoisie, 


the contradiction between the 
petit-bourge zis peasantry and the 
bourgeoisie, cay the’ contradiction 
between imperialism and the colonies, 
etc., these are all determined and 
influenced by this. primary 
contradiction. . 

In semi-colonial countries | such. 4s 
China, the relationship between ~ the 


primary contradictions. and the secondary 
contradictions forms a complex picture. 
When imperialism unleashes a. war of 
country .of this 


aggression against a 
type, the various classes of. such a 
country, apart from a handful © of 


traitors, are able to temporarily. unite 
in order to carry on 4a ‘national war 
against imperialism: The contradiction 
between. imperialism. and that ‘country 
then becomes the main contradiction, 
whereas. all the contradictions between 
the various classes in the. country 
(including the primary. contradiction) 


. vroletariat, 


historically destined 


.whereas the proletarian revolution and 


.Sannot underestimate the 


erroneous economic demands. 


are temporarily relegated to second 


place and assume secondary importance." 


-Transferred in time, place and 
situation, but not in content, the 
Maoist argument about the transformatton 
of primary issues into secondary ones, 
emerges as follows from Maoism's 
unintentional heirea. In the Lebanon, 8s 
in all capitalist countries in the 
world, the class struggle expresses 
-itself between bourgeois and imperialist 
on the one hand and 
proletarian interests on the other and 
this represents the primary 
contradiction, But in reality this does 
not happen. The Palestinian 
under the political 
ite ‘town bourgeoisie, 


interests 


influence of 


“expresses nationalism, which should be a 


secondary issue. But, according to 


>Programma: “St is necessary also to see 


what is’ the most important element not 
so much in our eyes 46 theoreticians of 
. the proletarian movement but in those 
“the. participants in the struggle. 


of 

And 
"secondary' question, 
to become less 
“Important, assumes all the importance of 
a principal issue." 


this is how the 


: Perfect, as long as the logic of the 
argument is accepted and no doubts 
assail the reader. According to 

 Programma, the national question, not 
proletarian revolution, is now on the 
agenda in the Lebanon. The primary 
issues give way to the secondary. Why? 

.First’of all, because in Programma's 

eyes, national liberation is a concrete 


issue which inspires both the 


bourgeoisie and the proletariat to act, 


the subjective condition for its 
development appear to be far away. In 
the second place, Programma argues, they 


impulses that 


‘spark off social events. 


‘ALL this is true, but it is also true 
that _the task of the revolutionary 
minority is not to adapt to a situation 


. bécause it is a given concrete fact, nor 
“Still less 


to close 


; § its eyes to the 
basic .causes, 


: which as such can only 
bring into being partial and. politically 
Its task is 
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rather to develop a tactic of 
intervention in the real dynamic of what 
43 happening, starting from the 
“objective” situation, and pointing, out 
both its economic and political 
limitations, in order to bridge the gap, 
which is not but political, 
between the confused, and. spontanecus, 


temporal 


manifestations of the class struggie, 
where bourgeois and petit-bourgeois 
ideas. predominate, and class. struggle 


with a communist content. 


This all assumes the unproven hypothesis 
that there are political revolutionary 
forces in a position to operate in the 
situation in question; if this ds6 not 
the main issue would be to create 


sO, 

the subjective conditions or to 
encourage those which are there 
embryonically, without for al) that 


throwing oneself into the arms of the 
bourg¢oisie, inventing or re-inventing 
opportunistic theories about. social 
contradictions, in the style of Maoism 
and its new variants. : 
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4th INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
GROUPS OF THE COMMUNIST LEFT 
Proceedings, Texts, Correspondence. 


Report available from Group address: 
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THESES OF THE ALPTRAUM 
COMMUNIST COLLECTIVE 


Stnce the publication of Communist Review 1 the 
following theses have been sent to the IBRP by 
the Communist Collective of Alptraum tn Mextcoe 
They were originally pub! Ished In Battagita 
Communtsta 14 and 15 = fYear 42). We are re- 
publishing them here, together with the Intro~ 
duction written by the PCint tor the IBRP, In 
order to make them and our response avaltaole 
to a wider International audience. 


The general principles undertytng these theses 
undoubtedly come within the class compass of the 
proletar tat. Certainty the theses open up are te 
space for discussfon and clarification on essen- 
tial polnts, although the Mexican comrades have 
sometimes set them out In a rather schematic 

and mechanistic manner. In general though we 
are very pleased to note that this group adheres 
to the mathod and content of the Marxist erttique 
ot political economy with Its overall analysis 
of cap!talism's economic development and the 
crisis of the capitatlst mode of production. 
The Collective therefore recognises the struct- 
ural nature of the present crisis stemming from 
the real tendency for the rate of profit to tall. 
In the first pert the comrades articulate the 
crucial thes!s of contemporary historical reality: 
that the only way out of this crisis left open 
for capitailsm Is the violent destruction of the 
forces and means of production. in short, war. 
While It fs true that the open contradiction be- 
tween the development of the forces and celattons 
of production means thet cap Ttatism contains 

"tts own Internal obstacle to the progressive 
development of the productive forces® (thesis 6), 
{t should never be forgotten that In the absence 
of a revolutionary alternative ~ 1.6. tf capital!sm 
{sn*?t consclously overthrown by the proletariat, 
It witt only be able to recreate the conditions 
for a new cycle of accumulation by & progressive 
barbarisation of society. 


Thus tha defiattion of tha problems assoclated 
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( Mexico) 


with "the crisis of capltal® and the relationship 
between crisis and war are substantially correct. 
However, the political conclusions reached on the 
first potnt (in paragraph c of thesis 2] sharply 
demonstrate a dangerous schemotisa that In other 
organisations (e.g. the ICC) has led to positions 
outside the real dynamic of class relations. tn 
tact the assertion that the destruction of alf forms 
of proletartan consciousness Is 8 necessary pre- 
condition to the outbreak of Imperlalist war rules 
out any revolutionary posslbItittes during the 
course of that war. Such an affirmation excludes 
the fact that war could function a3 9 means to give 
vent to dangerous soctal tensions, a¢ was very auch 
the case with the Ist World Wer. Thus formulated, 
the thes!s glves credence to the theory thet the 
3rd Wortd War has not yet broken. out because of 

the stand taken by the profetarlat (since It Is 

the onty force capable of preventing the conflict). 


With this we come to thesis 3. If we agree that 
the crisis today Is provoking Increasingly severe 
social tenslons and Is Inflicting ever-harder 
conditions on wide sectors of the class and forcing 
1t to act, we must also emphasise that the first 
responses of the class have been under the almost 
complete controf of trade-untonist and neo-Social 
Democratic organisations - 1.6. of the forces of 
counter-revolution. In the majority of cases these 
forces succeed In Imposing a natlonallst content 

on the class struggle, exactly tn IIne with the 
bellicose tendencies and preparations of the bour- 
geolste for war. {n other words, the crists creates 
exceptionat iy severe conditions for the proletariat, 
wide sectors of which become prepared to act. But 
activity In itself can easily be diverted onto a 
conservative course, sometines openly nationalistic, 
by the unions. (For example the recent struggies 

In the French and itatian steel Industries, or the 
ports of northern Europe.) The unlons are still 

In a position to operate on the tragmentary bases 
of the struggle and on the prevalent Illusion among 
the working messes about the virtues of democracy 
and the etilcacity of trade untonism. The present 


signs, therefore, cannot yet be seen as examples 
of a "reawakening of the proletariat ... In Its 
historical continulty as subject", but rather 

as the tnftla! announcement of the possibility 

of such reawakening, realizable only when the 
present I!mlts are overcome. And in this the 
revolutionary forces must play an essential role. 


This differsaca of definition Is Important stnce 
It Is strictly refated vo the principles bound 

up with the role of the revotuttonary party and 
Its organtsatton and not Just to the Interpret- 
ation of the present histortcal perfod as a whole. 
If it Is true thet the situation of the class 

In Western Europe Is the key to a definitive 
victory of the communist revolution, It Is not 
at ail true that the exploston of class conflict 
In other parts of the world depends on the class 
In Western Europe. Undoubtedly a victory tor 

the Revolution would turn out to be ephemeral 

\f an active and functioning solidarity tn the 
form of revofution In Europe were lacking. How- 
ever, this does not mean thet the first {fnk to 
be broken tn the capitalist chain must of necess- 
ity be In Europe. Nelther does it mean that a 
passive class In Europe mechanically determines 
the passtvity of the proletartat In other geo- 
political regions. Jf this were the case our 
Mexican comrades would be Justiffed tn having 

@ walt and see attitude and tn follow!ng a pollcy 
of organtsational disengagement from proletarian 
struggies In that country of Central America. 


A tinal consideration on polnt 3(2). Once agatn 
there appears to be a tendency to ebsolutise pher 
omenae The formulation of the thes!Is doesn't 
take Into account the dialectical dynamic of stt~ 
uattons - without which communists cannot draw 

a complete picture or determine the overall ten- 
dency of a movement. This fs not the place to 
repeat our analysis of the events of the iate 
Sixties. However, It fs a serlous error to mistake 
a movement of the middle class, of petit bourgeols 
Intellectuats making use of a specific propensity 
to act by the proletartat, for a resurgent move- 
ment of the working class as such - I.e. for a 
proletartan movement which Is Independent of Its 
class enemy. This !s not denying the existence 

of widespread workers' movements during this 
perlod. (t only means Identitying prevalent 
tendencles and recognising ~ from the firm stand- 
potnt of class autonomy - the predominantly petit- 
bourgeols direction and neo-soclal democratic 
character of these struggles. At that time we 

had not fully entered Into the cyclical crisIs 

of capltatist accumulation, which hits the pro- 
letarlat hard and directly. Rather we wera wit- 
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nesstng the Initlal skirmishes, basically the out- 
come of capital restructuring Its administrative 
apparatus and the upsetting of the post-war pol- 
Itical, diplomatic and miiftary equilfbrium. This 
sttuation was to affect the petit bourgeoisie and 
push I+ Into action; particularly Its Intellectuat 
strata who - given the Isolation of revolutionary 
pol{tical iorces and yivon the widespread existence 
of soclal democracy and the Influence of potential! , 
new centres of Imperfalism (China) - placed them- 
selves at the head of workers’ movements and actec 
as stimull to them. But this was st!ll completety 
within the logic of soctal democracy and trade 
unfontsme 


What the Alptraum Collective calls "successive 
waves of offensive and retreat” of the proletarltat, 
beginning from the 60s, were In reality the ups 
and downs ot a completely economic struggle - 1.0. 
a struggle within the framework of bargafntng and 
negotiation between capital and labour. Every 
economle struggle, Independently of the historical! 
period In which It takes place, 1s potentially 

a class struggle, carrfes within It that {s, the 
logic of the historic collfston between the classes. 
But It's not for this reason that the struggles 

of the late 60s can be distingulshed from previous 
ones or favourably compared to present movements - 
no matter how fragmented and ‘dominated’ these 

may be. The situation of capital today ts differ- 
ent from that of 68 and so also ts the objective 
possibility of today's movements which have a pot- 
ential tor development and growth beyond the boun- 
dartes revealed In the struggles of 68. 


m the question of the party, the wording of thes! 
4 side~steos tia Issue of the actIve and guiding 
role of the revolutlonury party In workers! 
struggles and tn the totality of the class's 
struggle (not only economic), It seems to us the 
the theses remain at a very general and abstract 
level on which we can reach perfect agreement, 

but as a detInitlon of the role of the party the: 
are Inadequate ~ hence also as an active contri- 
bution towards Its Jnternatlonal constitution, 

no matter how much this 1s openly avowed. Thus, 
although Identifiable as coming within the "marx'st 
revolutionary camp", these theses have not begun 

to take account of those substantial differences 
which have already determined the political separ~ 
ation between our organisations and that of the 

{CC (see thesis 5). On the other hand, we warmly 
welcome thesis 5 which states a determination to 
discuss and co-ordinate work on an Internationa! 
scate on the basis of the only possible assumption: 
that this Is part of a process towards the political 
and organ!sational homogantsation of revolutionar tes 


« 


throughout the world. 


We tind ourselves In complete agreement «Ith 
theses 7 and 8, at least at the general level 
they are formulated. The position of rejection 
of parilamentarism and trade unlonism has tong 
been our tradition. The general premise that 
they are Instruments for the conservation of the 
capitatist mode of production !s the necessary 
starting polnt for defining other aspects of the 
problem, Including a IIne of action for revotution~ 
artes to take when they fight against them. 

The comrades In the so-called Internationalist 
altieu all know thet the serfous, substantial 
differences between our tendency and others 
really develop political Implications when It 
comes to the Issues dealt with In thes!s 8 of 
the Mexicans. 


Considered as It stands, this formulation of the 
comrades appears far too general. !t tends to 
place on the same level two Institutions of 
pourgeols soclety which actually have different 
ortgins and roles, although at the same time they 
both disptay an essentially conservative and 
counter-revolutionary function. The one, pari- 
lament, as an Institution Is a true child of the 
bourgeols state, guarantor of the unity of the 
soctal body around the organisation ot bourgeols 
domination (1.e. the state). It 1s an expression 


“of the political and Ideological domination already 


reached by the bourgeolste over the whole soclat 
collectivity - t.e. over ali classes, strata and 
fractions of classes Into which soclety Is divided. 
{ts task - glven the acceptance of the rules of 
the game by the vast majority of soclety - fs 

to define the particular legislative norms In 
which the administrative, soclaf and political 
sectors of bourgeols society must operate. 


The other, the trade union, was born as an ex- 


pression of the discrepancy between the Immediate 


Interests of a class - the proletariat - from 
those of the bourgeols class. That Is, It ex- 
presses the dally antagonism between the Interests 
ot labour and capttal; Its function Is to 
negotlate demands of one class with (or agatnst) 
the other. The trade unlon has never been, In 
Itself, 8 revolutionary organisation, not even 

tn 19th century mythology. Its task Is, tn Its 
gtven capitalist context, the Immediate defence 
of labour, as a varfable component of capital, 
and therefore of the Immediate Interests of the 
workers over and against those of the bosses. 
However, with the narrowing of the {Imits of neg~ 
otlations, with capital's co-option of wage 
bargaining as a mechanism In the concentration 
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of capital, with the Integration of the unfons Into 
the Institutions of economic planning, as a third 
party (in addition to the state and bosses) - all 
phenomena Inherent to the dynamic of decadent cap- 
Itatlsm — untons have In effect been transformed 
Into anti-worker Institutions, Independently of 
the soclal composition of thelr bases. This, of 
course, does not alter the fact thet they are made 
up of workers, that, In other words, the unlon ts 
an organisation supported by members of a class. 
Certainty the reason workers support them and are 
organised Inside them ts that they are dominated 
pollticatly and Ideclogically by capital and by 
the forces which express the historic and Imned! ate 
alms of capital. Sut this means that a) the revol- 
utton will pass Inetuctably over the corpses ot 
these Institutions; b) the passage from the present 
sItuation of trade unlon domination to a revotution- 
ary situation Is through the polttical victory of 
the revolutionary programme; c) the revolutionary 
programme can only be put forward by ag!tatton, 
propaganda and the political struggle of revol- 
utfonarles within the working class, wherever they 
find themselves and hence also at the rank and tile 
Jevel of the trade unlons, If and when the Ilfe 


of the class preponderantly expresses Itself through 


these. 


Detining where and when It Is necessary to act within 
the rank and file of the unlons fs a question of 
tactics. The theses of the Fifth Congress of the 
PCInt have defined the Itmits and criterta for sol- 
ving the problem. It was precisely round this choice 
poilttcal problem that the differences between our- 
selves and other members of the first three Inter- 
national Conferences were delineated and deepened; 
not round the vague and Insufficlent general atticm 
ation that the unfons by now are tnexorably and 

ob Jectively counter-revoluttonary organisations; 

nor round the trulsm thet they cannot be cons! dered 
a means of projetarian struggle. 


We find ourselves In complete agreement with thes!s 
9 which apperently refers to certatn leftist claims 
that they are ailytng with the progresstve bourg- 
eolste of Central and South America, a position 
which also supports thelr polltics of armed struggle 
(the Sandinista Front Is a good example). 


We have to admit that the exact meaning of theses 
10 and 11 escapes us. It Is true that the notion 
of monopoly state capital does not contain within 
It a concept of the “essential deterainants" for 
the development of capitalism, because they do not 
alter elther in.a “progressive or tn a regressive 
sense. But thls. does not prevent state monopoly 
capital from betng one of the forms In which capital 


appears historically, with all its charecterIstic 
soctat relations. On the other hend, this fs 
exactly what the comrades go on +) argue Ti. thests 
1° where they correctly conciude that “Ia. the 

ond. the state, as an tdeal collective capitalist, 
proves Itself to be a real collective capitalist." 
So why Ts the notion of state monopoly capitalism 
to be rejected as "an fdeological subterfuge"? 

We shat) risk an Interpretation for the reacer 
hoping that the comrades will clarity the polat 
for use it ts a common thing for much of. tie 
left bourgeotsia (from the supposedly ‘new left’ 
to the Amertcan ultranationallsts, e.g. In 
Nicaragua again) to consider state monopoly cap- 
{tal as something separate and somehow distinc~ 
tive {n Itself. Starting from this view of state 
monopoly capital there are those who portray It 
as an Intermedtate phase between capitalism and 
soclalism (in the *best' Stalfnist tradition) 

In order to establish It as a primary objective 
ot proletarian struggle. Cn the other hand, there 
are those who, from the standpolnt of nationalist 
and popullst politics, consider state monopoly 
capital a monster against whom It Is possible 

to mobt{tse the proletarlat and small and middle 
capttal tn a common front. The reference the 
Mexican comrades make (thests 10) to all lances 

ot the “left of capital" with "sectors of the 
private bourgeolsie* seems to confirm our Inter- 
pretation of the comrades' determination to teke 
up posttions against these two difterent myst fic- 
otions which sre based on the same premise. 


such determination fs necessery and correct In 

4 revolutionary group, but we cannot share the 
view that once the concept of state monopoly cap- 
Ital ts subjected to obvious mystifications tt 
must be rejected as "Ideological subterfuge". 
Stnce the theses provide us with the very key 

to understanding capitalism's dynamic through 
statification, we see It as useless and contra— 
dictory to reject the concept of a capital ad- 
ministered by a regime of e collective state 
capitalist monopoly - si! the more so since the 
comrades have established as one of the essential 
posttions of a revolutionary group “the recog- 
altion that tn the so-catled 'soclalist' countries 
the capitalist mode of production dominates - 

In Its specific form of state capitalism."(Thesis 
5)e 


Apart from these blurred edges, what ought to 

be underlined In the comrades’ theses Is the val- 
Idity of the substance of what they say In regard - 
to the capitalistdynamic and !ts moments of crisis. 


As we have already said, our comments on the theses 
of the CCA are Intended to contribute towards 


International clarification amongst revolutionaries, 
something the comrades are prepared tor, Judging 
trom thelr reference to “organised Intervention 

on wn International scaie” (thesis 5)- For us the 
inpo-tance cf the growlng emergence of revolutionary 
tendencies end groups In areas of the world hitherto 
exclustvely dominated by counter-revolutionory forces 
- Staltnist, Trotskylst, Maolst, Castrolst, etc. ~ 
justittes the emphasis we have placed on the work 

of these comrades and on this first step In the 
discusston process. It Is an important task to 
estebiish serious relations between communists of 
the European tradition and these new Internation~ 
allsts. The prospect towards which we are constantly 
moving fs the reconstruction of the Internettonal 
Party of the proletartat. We are still @ long way 
trom this, but the march hes finally begun. Slowly, 
and with extremely small nuctel, with thousands 

of problems of at! shapes and sizes,something has 
begun and ts moving. Awareness of this should act 
8s @ spur to comrades who for years have been 
strugg!ting Instde the working class of the ‘pesceful! 
European democractes for the acceptance of revol- 
utlonary Ideas and orgenisation. It ts an Inspir- 
ation to go forward with a renewed sense of 
commitment ond reat determination In order to create, 
In each respective national zone, the political 

and organIsetional foundations tor a firmly rooted 
and powertul International party of the proletarlat. 


For the IBRP, PCint: November 1984 


iNTRODUCT ON 


The theses presented here sre the result of dis- 
cusstons which the Collective has developed during 
the last four years. For almost two years the 
Alptraum Collective was the backbone of the activity 
of the Mexican Party of the Protetarlet (PMP). Thank: 
to this the PMP has developed some revolutionary 
positions, for example on ant!-par| lementer ism. 


In the last two years (1962-84) the Collective has 
pursued {ts work of discussion and theoretical/ 
political clariticetton strictly In the framework 
ot the International revolutionary ailteu. 


Mexico D.F. March, 1984 
Colectivo Comunista Alptreum 


“The lite of Industry Is transtormed Into 
a succession of perlods of normal activity, 
prosperlty and stagnation". Merx,Capital) 


t 


a) The present capitalist crisis has an International 


“ 


iN 


oF 


dimenston ond must be seen as a classic crisis of | 
over-eccumulation where the Industrial cycle has 


necessarily seen Its period of prosperlty followed . 


by orls!s-and stagnation. 


b) The contradictory, nature and movement of capit- 
afism ts clear from the unfolding of the perlodic | 


* sycle of Industry and Its final result: general~ 
tsed crisis. 


__. ©) Befag a crisis of aver-accumutation, It first 


breeks out In the fleld of speculation and tater 
reaches production, trade and the flnanctal mar- 


“. ket. But speculation ts onty. a temporary solution 


for capitalist over-accumulation. The disorgan- 
Isation of production which follows speculation 


|. Is an Inevitable result of expansion. during the 
preceding pertod of prosper ity. 


d@} The scenarto of the crisis is universal, 


_ because of the woridetde extension of capitalism 
" gnd'the Intensification of Its contro! over all! 


branches of production In the world economy. 


@) The crisis has a Worid dimension because its 
trajectory has led tt to expand tn a spiral from: - 
the developed countries (with « greater organic 
composition of ceapttal) to Include ali the rest | - 


of the countrtes tn the world capitalist system. 


The effects of the crisis sre being Intensely 
telt by the whole capttailst economy. 


f) The erfsis we are now Itving through Is the 


‘existence ‘asa whole. 


Historically, we have seen 
that every war fs. followed by s period ot recon- 
struction. 
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a) WIth the exacerbation of the crisis the capitalist 


. system establ}shed the conditions for the possibiilty 


“where Into Is: Ideology. 


of: ts. own overthrow. 


b) The progressive deepening af the crisis creates 
the. conditions: for ‘the development of protetartan 
consclousness and {ts setf-organisation. As a con- 
sequence capital tries to destroy the germ of this 
conscfousness by tntegrating the proleterlat every- 
ia this way tt reinforces 
nattonalist tdectogy and marginal tdeologles such 
8s feminism, ecology, the peace movement, the homo~ 
sexual movement, etc tn order to fragment and dis- 
perse profetartan. consclousness which tn ttself 

ts atl-embracing and Internations!. 


¢) Capital knows that the only way out of the crisis — 


of over~praductlon’ Is war and that to get to this 


polnt It must first: of all destroy every trace of 
proletarlan conscfousness. 


d)- in the past tascIsm and anti-fascism were an 
eftective way of Integrating the preletartat Into 
bourgesols Ideology.. Today It is the myth of the 


- *Soctalist bloc® against the “democratic Western 


result of the contitct between the enormous deve!- 


opment of the productive forces (existing wealth) | 

 gnd the capitalist relations of production which . . 
entatls the private epproprlation of production. _ 
“Thus we can see how the development of the prod=. — 


uctive forces has become an obstacle for capital. 

and how the relations of capitallst.production |” 

have become a barrier to the development: ot the - 
productive labour force. 


g) The development of the crisis reveals the : 


_Gontradictory nature of capitalist reality ond 


the historically lImited character of Its retations 
of production within which the progressive, devel--. 
opment of social productive forces cannet be con~ 

telned. 
ts obliged to destroy 3 growing mass of productive 


” forces thereby revealing Its decadent nature. 


th) According to thts logic, copttattsn Is forced 
to perfodicatty and lotently destroy a growing | 


the proleterlat. . From this Internal ‘tendency 
emerges the necessity for wars to protong tts, 


worid". The defence of state capitalism tn Cuba, 

In Nicarague, and.of UIberation movements tn 
Guatemala, tn-£1 Salvador, etc. have a clear meaning: 
mobi tisation of the world protetartat for the cause 
ot one of the two rival capttailst blocs and for 

a Third Wortd Wer. 
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ad Fron ‘the 60s on’ there has been a resurgence of 
the revolutionary activity of the profetariat on 


a world scale. 


As. International movenent has erupted 
In the form of successive waves of offensive and 


“retreat where the. varfous natlonal fractions of 
.. the proletariat struggle against the power of the 
- world bourgeotste. - 


Moments of crisis occur when capitalism . : 


b) The historic course of the present class struggle 


“ts determined by the balance ot forces between 


‘capital: and “the protetartat In Western Europe. 


“This, Is because the extension of the class struggle 
- .to the rest ot: ‘the-countries which make up world 


“gass.of the soclal forces of production, Including os 


capitellsm as a whole depends on the balance of 
forces, th Europe. = 


"ey WIth the defeat of the proletarian movement tn 
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Poland In 1981, basically due to the medlating 
activity of the Sol fdarnosc unfon, @ perlod of 
reftux began. This was soon superseded by the 
development of struggles In Hol land and Belgium 
In 1983 and the recent movements In France, 
Britain and Germany. 


d) Today we are [fving In @ pertod character!sed 
by the reawakentng of the proletarfat, In {ts 
untty and Its historical continulty as subject. 
This Involves the resurgence of communist groups 
as a moment In the development of Its sel f- 
consclousness. 


a) Organtsations which do not recognise the revoi- 
utfonary role of the proletariat cannot carry 

out the tasks which the historic movement of the 
class Imposes on them. 


b) Communist organisations must become théoretical/ 
political bridges for transmitting and assimilating 
the expertence and revolutionary heritage of the 
protetar!an movement and thus move Its towards 

Its historic direction. The programme of these 
organisations wit! develop and synthesise the 
experlence and historical herltage of the prol- 
etarlat as a whole. in this way, the proletartan 
class principles wi! i express the historical 
dimension of the profetarfan movement and wit! 
synthesIse [ts theoretical! /polltical exper lence. 


5 
a) We recognise the existence of an International 
revolutionary Marxist milfeu made up of revol- 
uttonary organisations (ICC, CWO, PCInt) which, 
despite thelr many weaknesses, support and defend 


the essential political principles of the prole- 
tarlan struggle. 


b) Communists are not outside the proletartat, 
but rather are its most Jucid elements. Their 
task Is not merely to encourags the organisation 
of the proletariat as a necessary moment of Its 
own self-organisatlon, but to work to develop 

the self-consclousness of the proletarfat. Comm- 
untsts embody the continulty of the historical 
struggle of the class [n Its highest moments, 

such as the Par!s Commune, the Russtan Revolution, 
the German Revolution, etc. 


c) In-our view, the central potnts which dis~ 
tingulsh communists from the bourgeols camp wil! 
be: 


* the recognition of capltallst decadence; 


* the recognition of the working class as the subject 
of the revolution; 

* the rejection of unfons (by keeping outside them) ; 
* the rejection of parllamentarism and every ktad 
of electoral oppositions 

* the rejection of any kind of alttance with any 
sector of the bourgeoisie; 

* the rejection of popular fronts and nattonat 
lfberation movementss 

* the recognition that Ia the so-called ‘soctal!st* 
countries the capitalist mode of production prevalls 
In Its spectftc form of state capitalism; 

* the recognition that the comnuntst revolution 
will have a pre-eminently International characters 
* the recognition that soctalism will succeed only 
through the abolition of capttaltst relations of 
production and spec! fScally with the abotitlon of 
wage labour; . 

* the recognition of the need to forge the party 

of the proletartat which wilt have an Internattonal 
dimens lon. 


d) From our potnt of view, with the acceteratton 

of the class struggle, discusslon among revolution~ 
artes and thelr organised Intervention at an tnter- 
national tevel are necessary and tnevitable. 
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We constder that cap!talism Is decadent. Decadence 
means the decline of the specifically capitalist 
mode of production, wherein Industrial capital 
dominates as a social relation of production. 


The decadence of the system Impites the accentuation 
of competition and the anarchy of specifically cap- 
Itallst. production, as wel! as the general sharpening 
of all contradictions - given that capitalism has 
attained Its historical [tmlts; I.e. the {Imits 
determined by Its own development and Its contra- 
dictory nature. 


This. Is: expressed In the perfadic and increasingly 
violent confrontations: between the productive forces 
and the relations of production. The flaw that ex~ 
plains the development of the capitalist system 

of production {s also the basis for understand!ng 

I¢ts decadent nature. In our view,both the develop— 
ment and deciIne of the. system rests on two essenttal 
determinants: one expressing I+s form In the general 
law of the fal! tn the rate of profit; the other 

~ the content - Is expressed In the formal and real 


subjugation of the jabour process to capital. 
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The. decadent nature of the capttatist system Is 
thus expressed by the tendenttal fal! In the rate 
of profit. The alm of the system 1s that capital 


be allowed to form and grow without Interruption. 
This tmpttes a growing expansion of copttai and 
4 concom!tant ‘Increase In the soclal productivity 
ot labour which means, In turn, an accelerated 
development of the productive forces. 


To the extent that this growth In capital occurs, 
tts organic composition changes. Thus, there 

Ts an Increase In the. volume of the means of prod: 
uction and In production Itself In relation to 
the value composition of capital. This brings 
about tHe gradual fal! In the rate of profit 
because the variable part of cap!tal, which prod= 
uces surplus value, diminishes. 


This ts when the capitalist crisis opens up - 
when the accumulated capital 1s higher than the 
rate of profit It Is capable of generating, or 
rather, when the growing organic compos! tion 
does not correspond to a growing generation of 
value. 


in this way, the over-accumulation of capital 
In relation to Its abi tity to explolt labour 
leads the capltattst system to crisis. this cri- 
sts can be counter-balanced by capttal accumula- 
tion Itself through the different measures Inner 
ent In tts accumutatton process. One of these 
means Is the Increase In the mass of surplus value 
obtained from an Increase In the total mass of 
capital employing a greater number of workers. 
Another way ft can be counter-batanced Is by the 
growlng productivity of labour, Implying an In~ 
crease tn the rate of exp lol tation obtatned by 
the extraction of both relative an absolute sur- 
plus value. Sut these counter~tendencles cannot 
continue Indefinitely since there comes @ +ime 
when the number of workers can no longer be 
Increased, when working hours no longer be pro- 
tonged and when soctalty necessary labour time 
can no fonger be reduced because, of natural and/ 
or soclal iImits. The development of the prod~ 
uctive forces thus leads to an open contradiction 
with capitalist relations of production which, tt 
tt reached absolute limits would mean an. absence 
of surpfius value In ratation to the accumu | ated 
mass of cap!tal and Its requirements for axpanston. 
Its contradictory nature has brought capitalism 
to these [Imtts and shows that It ts Its. own 
tnternal obstacte to the progressive development 
of the productive forces. 

7 
We recognise the profetartat atone as the revol~ 
uttonary subject. At this moment of Irreversible 
decadence of the capitalist system (see thes!s 
6) the proletartat must break any tdeological 
or political entente with capital (whether private 


or state capital). We consider that any perspec~ 


tive which starts from a natlonal framework Is 
condemned In advance to go over to capital which 
bases Its whole existence on the fertile soll of 
the nation. Above all, the proletarian struggle 
must set out to break with every kind of national 
berrler. 


AI} bourgeols ‘tendenctes and parties (of the right 
or lett? Ifne up. around tnter-classist positions 
Cfemintsm, popular tronts, etc.) tn order to fight . 
against the proletariat. 


The proletartat struggles agalnst capital as a whole 
and Ignores {ts varsous fractions and sectors. 

Even {f Its struggle ts. formatly carrted on Ina 
national framework, Its content {ts International. 
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We consider that paritaments and the untons are — 
not means of struggle. for the proletarltat, elther 

In thts country or {n any other, because these forms 
are used by the bourgeolste to mediate proletartan 
struggles and Integrate them. Parilaments and 
unlons are a turther capttallst mystitication which 
strengthens Its domtnatton over the working class, 
allenating [ts revotutlonary activity. . 
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We consider that progressive bourgeols tactions 

do not exist and that the strategy of the proletartat 
cannot envisage an alifance with any sector of the 
bourgeotsle, however ‘progressive’ It may appear. 
The struggle of the working class must be the work 

ot the working class {tselt. 
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We consider that the notion of monopoly state cap~ 
ttalism does not provide ’a concept ‘for explatning 
the assenttal determinants tn the development of 
capttaitsm. It ts rather another tdeclogical subter— 
tuge tor. the Interpretation of capitalist reality 
which serves as the. basts for the lett of capital 
to Justify Its alftances with private sectors of 
the bourgeolste. The growIng tntervention of the 
state In the economy only obeys the anarchy of 
capttalist production Itself: I+ expresses the ex- 
acerbatton of the contradictions of the capital!st 


system. 


11 


We constder that national {sation or statitication 
of the means of production, far from preparing the 
way for communism, only strengthen the domInation 


of capital over wage {abour. 


39 


In the case of statitication of the banks and 
spectttcatly that which occurred two years ago 
In Mextco, finance capital as a specific relation 
of production Is not eliminated since Its role 
In the reproduction process ot capital continues. 


Sttli tess has soctal capita! been eliminated 
since statificetion only changes juridical prop- 
erty by means of 4 wechanism which organises the 
circulation of capital but which which means that 
It ts still within the overall framework of cap- 
Itallst relations of production. {n this way, 
the social capital becomes the jurtdical owner 

of capital as one of Sts reproductive expressions: 
the capital thet draws Interest. The result of 
this movement Is the depersonaltsation of the 
function pertormed by finance capttal within cap~ 
Italtst relations of production and Its reprod- 
uction logic, thus preserving ft at a higher level 
of development. 


peter tneaeat 


In this way we note that capitalist relations 

of production take on o more ebstract and tar 
personal character, revealing even more clearly 
the Inherent fetishism about them. In the end, 
the state, as on Ideal collective capitaltst, 
proves Itself to be o real coitective capitalist 
by Integrating banking and salaried personnel fn 
general Into a more abstract and alienated schoma 


ot domination. 


Statitication is a means of guaranteetng the logle 
of the natfonal and International capitalist 
reproduction process over and above any pacticuler 
bourgeo!s faction. In this sense, we can state 
that the measures taken by the Mexican state have 
one main alm: to matntatn and preserve the captt- 
alist soclal configuration. 


Mexico D.F. March1984 


{1} To contact, write to: Apartado Postal 21-964, Mexico, DeFs CoP. 04000 
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